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MOORE’S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. | 
[Edinburgh Review.) 

We are very glad to see this book—for the sake 
both of its readers and of its author. To the 
former, it is calculated to afford mare eutertain- 
ment and instruction than most publications of 
the present day ; and on the latter, it must con- 
fer, we think, a new character, and a still higher 
station than has yet been assigned him, among 
the literary ornaments of the age. Mr. Moore has 
been hitherto most known for the least valuable 
perhaps of his talents. He has passed, we sus- 
pect, with most people, for little better than a 
mere poet—a man of glittering fancy aud sweet 
verse—with boundless stores of splendid images 
and glorious expressions, and infinite powers of 
gorgeous description or pungent satire. From 
all this it has been naturally concluded, that he 
must he deficient in sound judgement and practi- 
cal sagacity—tbat he can have no rational views 
of nen and business—no knowledge of affairs— 
no sober or deliberate opinions on grave questions 
of policy. His genin® like. that of savages, has 
been supposed fit oniy for works of mere orna- 
ment or mere offence—for tlic elaboration of 
plumes, necklaces and idols—or of sculptured 
javelins and winged and polished shafts—but in- 
capable of being applied eather tc useful manufac- 
tures or scientific pursuits. Those who best 
know the individual must always have dissented, 
we believe, from this conclusion :—and it must 
also have been disputed by the comparatively 
small number who were as well acquainted with 
his prose-writings as with his poetry. But the 
matter, we apprehend, must now be conclusively 
settled by the appearance of the volume before 
us,—which, with some omirsions, and perbaps a 
few mistakes, gome little faults of style, and some 
precipitate opinions,we do not hesitate to charac- 
terize as the best historical notice yet published 
of the events of our times—going back, as per- 
sons of our antiquity naturally do in using such a 
phrase, to the earlier. part of the late reign, and 
coming down pretty nearly to its termination. 
Without pretending to give—what this generatior 
can scarcely yet need—a particular or connected 
detail of the transactions to which it refers, it ex- 
hibits the clearest and most intelligent account of 
all the great questions which were agitated dur- 
ing that momentous period—the best estimate of 
the great events by which it was disting uished— 
and not only the ablest exposition of the causes 
which led tu them, and the principles they served 
either to establish or expose, but the most truly 
impartial, temperate, and dispassionate view of 
the merits of the individuals concerned in them— 
the actual value of their services or amount of 
their offendings, with the excuses which the times 
or circumstances should suggest tor them, that 
we ever recollect to have met with, in the difficult 
and dangerous department of contemporary his- 
tory. 

This impartiality, which is the rarest of all vir- 
tues even in those who have to deal with ancient 
and remote transactions, is truly heroic, and in 
fact almost without example, in one who has to 
write under such cireumstacces as Mv. Moore. 
Many of the distinguished individuals ure still 
alive, of whose principles and conduct it is his 
business to speak. Their friends, at all events, 
and relations, and followers, still survive ; and 
still govern public opinion and puble affairs, in 





“no small degree, on the credit of the maxiins and 


example of their illustrious predecessors. The 
Same great parties, in short, still divide the coun- 
tury of which they were so recently the leaders : 
and those by whom they are now conducted, feel, 
but too acutely, how much their present strength 
and reputation may still be affected by any grave 
impeachment, either of the champions in whom 
they glory, or of the measures on which their 
strength was most conspicuously tried. To add 
tothe difficulties of his task, Mr. Moore himself 
belongs to one of those parties:—and in dealing 
impartially with ita history and that of its oppo- 
nents, must occasionally have to condemn his po- 
litical friends, and to approve of the proceedings 
of their adversaries. If all politieal friends were 
reasonable, and aj political enemies generous, or 
even just, the task might have been less arduous ; 
and the contemporary who was able torise above 
transient animosities, and to anticipate the tone 
of history, might have gained nothing but honour 
and popularity with both. This, too, we have no 
doubt, will be his ultimate, and not very distant 
reward. But in the mean time, he must submit, 
we fear, to a less magnanimous reception. The 
irritable friends of his own party will say that he 
has needlessly acknowledged, or absurdly over- 
stated their errors: while the illiberal, that is, the 
far greater, part of his opponents, will at once set 
down those candid acknowledgments as the im- 
perfect admissions of a partial witness, and as 
proofs therefore of there being far more to admit 
than can yet be wrung from his partiality. He 
will be suspected, accordingly, of want of zeal, or 
courage, or intelligence, by the one party, and 
allowed no credit for his candor Ly the other !— 
so little encouragement is there ever to write 
contemporary history in a manly and upright 
spirit. The compensation is, that, when itis done 
in spite of those discouragements, the just and 
impartial will give it a proportional share of their 
admiration and applause—and that their number, 
which is always greater than it appears to be, 
may be safely reckoned on as perpetually on the 
increase, as the events wiich disturb ordinary 
judgements sink gradually into distance and ob- 
scurity—and that such a history of_ recent events 
is, of all human productions, the bést calculated 
to enlighten the public mind on the points where 
light is most wanted—and both to narrow the 
reign of faction, and, in spite of themse ves, to 
warn, and soften, and approximate the very par- 
ties whom its freedom had at first most offended. 
Even from the little we have now said, it may 
probably be gathered, that we consider the pub- 
lic or political part of the work before us as of 
more interest than the personal or literary—and 
such is undoubtedly our opinion. Take it alto- 
gether, there is nothing very attractive, we think, 
nothing very valuable or instructive, in the per- 
sonal history of Sheridan :—not much that it can 
be gratifying to any one to see recorded—and not 
& little wpich it would be pleasant: for most pec- 
ple to be allowed to forget. We cannot say that 
we care much about his family history, discom- 
forts, or alliances,—and certainly think it time 
that the ferocious duels and fraternal rivalries, 
which paved the way to his first marriage, should 
at length be buried in oblivion. Still less interest, 


_ if possible, can we now feel in the detail of his 


expedients and proceedings as a share-holder or 


manager of one of the Theatres ;—and leaswpf all 
can we be gratified by the sad story of his im- 
providence and pecaniary embarrassments—the 
questionable shifts to which he sometimes de- 
scended to relieve them, or the lamentable ex- 
resses in which he sometimes tried todrown their 
-collection. Must the private failings of a pub- 
ie man be recorded, along with his services, for 
ever? Must the errors and weaknesses of a man 
if genius be remembered as long as his writings ¢ 
Let him rest at last in his grave! A biographer, 
we ure aware, cannot avoid touching on such 
themes :—and, while many of them are invested 
with adventitious interest by the graces of Mr. 
Moore’s pen, it is but fair to say that, in our hum- 
ble judgement, he bas treated the whole of these 
deficare matters with equal tenderness and truth. 
But the mischief is, that their mere discussion is 
apt to excite that depraved appetite for slander, 
which is the disgrace of the age in which we live, 
and to set in motion the malignant industry of 
the many who are ever ready to pander to it, eith- 
er for the gratification of party rancor,or the baser 
purposes of gain. 
The literary career of Sheridan has a better 
tlaimn'to hétice, no doubt, than his private history. 
But though it was brilliant, it was short; and 
closed indeed at so early a period of his existence, 
that long before the end of his own life, his place 
might be considered as ultimately fixed among 
the Immortals, and the public opinionas finally 
made up on the character and merit of his pro- 
ductions. Se 
The style of this work has been much critcised, 

we believe, and has been generally thought too 
figurative, brilliant, and poetical, for the sobriety 
of historical writing. It might have had worse 
faults :—and we cannot deal very severely with 
those that have their origin in an exuberance of 
talent and ingenuity, and which are always most 
complained of by those least capable of comunit- 
ting them. Mr. Moore is an Jrishman, aud a man 
of gen.us,—and his works will bewray him. Why 
should not the Dorians speak Doric? He canuot 
butdo afier his kind. But we think the objection 
has been put much too strongly. The style, in 
general, we think excellent—and all the better for 
the metaphors and images. Whatever enables 
an author to rouse the attention, or stamp himself 
on the memory of bis readers, enables him to 
write with greater effect, aud to accomplish more 
completely whatever may be the purpose of his 
writing. Now, metaphors and figures, provided 
they are in unison with the strain and dignity of 
the object, plainly serve this purpose, in history 
as well as in any other sort of composition. They 
increase the interest, and heighten the delight of 
the study, without interfering in the least with 
its utility. In the hands of a master, they render 
the meaning clearer, as well as more emphatic— 
a.d make it possible to convey both a deeper and 
a finer sense, with a force and a brevity absolute- 
ly unattainable withow their assistance: while 
they incontestably exalt the effect of its moral 
sentences, and give warmth and interest to the 
lessons it endeavors to teach. We profess not 
quite to understand what is meant by the sober 
style of history. If the substance be conceived 
in the spirit of candor, calihness, and impartiality, 
we cannot but think tliat the move engaging and 
fascivating the manner can be made, the better— 
and really cannot comprehend that a history can 
be too delightful, too entertaining, or too brilliant, 
any more than too clear, too concise, or too true. 
To give it all these characters, all the resources 
of genius and eloquence may, we think, be law- 
fully aud Jaudably employed-—and figures and 
images among the rest—and above all the rest 
indeed, where they can be so managed as to give 
at once clearness, force, and vivacity to the mean- 
ing. Nor can we imagine any reason why they 
should not be required in a perfect history, as 
well as in a perfect poem, except that this would 
add too much to the difficulties; already sufficient- 
ly great, of the Historian’s task —and that the tal- 
ents most indispensable for its successful execu- 
tion are not generally those by which such re- 
sources could be commanded. Where all are 
united, however, it is clear there will be the high- 
est excellence. We require nothing more in a 
Judge than wisdom, learning, and integrity. But 
itis certainly an advantage that he should also be 
graceful and eloquent. 


PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 
{Edinburgh Review.) 

Tt is one of the most trite remarks of rhetorical 
criticism, that the eloquence of the Pulpit, gen- 
erally speaking, turns very peculiar advantages 
to a very moderate account. If any one were, 
for the first time, informed what preaching was— 
if, for example, one of the ancient crities had been 
told that the time would come when vast multi- 
tudes of persons should assemble regularly to be 
addressed, in the midst of their devotions, upon 
the most sacred truths of a religion sublime be- 
yond all the speculations of philosophers, yet in 
all its most important points simple, and of the 
easiest apprehension ¢ that with those truths 
were to be mingled discussions of the whole cir- 
cle of human duties, according to a system of mo- 
rality singularly pure and attractive ; and that 
the more dignified and the more interesting parts 
of national affairs were not to be excluded from 





the most touching, and the most interesting of all 
topics, were to be the subject-matter of the ad- 
dress, directed to persons sufficiently versed in 
them, and assembled only from the desire they 
felt to hear them handled—surely the conclusion 
would at once have been drawn, that such occa- 
sions must train up arace of the most consum- 
mate orators, and that the effusions to which they 
gave birth must needs cast all other rhetorical 
compositions into the shade. The preacher has, 
independent of his subject, advantages of a kind 
enjoyed by no other orator. He speaks with the 
most compiete preparation; in the midst of a 
profound silence, without the slightest contention 
to ruffle him or distract his audience ; he speaks 
too as from a lofty eminence, clothed with high 
authority, not soliciting but commanding attention 
—not entreating nor exhorting, but requiring 
compliance with his mandate, by virtue of the 
commission he bears—not discoursing 4s man to 
men, but delivering a divine message as if he were 
upon an embassy from above, and claimed to rep- 
resent the Supreme Power, whose minister he is 
admitted to be. His superiority over his auditors 
is far more marked than that of other orators, 
who only excel their hearers in talents and ac- 
quirements : For he is also more pure in life and 
conversation ; his habits are more virtuous, gen- 
erally speaking, than that of the common run of 
men ; and ke is therefore more entitled to be re- 





the discourse ; that, in short, the most elevating,- 


élaim to their regard; he is most probably their 
ordinary pastor, and endeared to them by having 
counselled them in difficulties, visited them in 
sickness, and comturted them in affliction. What, 
compared with this, is the advantage which secu- 
lar declaimers prize the most, that of having a 
willing audience, when, as candidates for popular 
favor, they address their own partisans, or, as 
chiefs of a party, they. appeal to their banded fol- 
lowers ? 

How then comes it to pass that instances are su 
care of eminent eloquence inthe pulpit 2? Tift 
there should be a great number of dull sermons 
preached, we can easily bring ourselves to expect 
—because there are a much greater number of 
such discourses delivered, than of all others takeu 
together. Reckoning only 15,000 every Sunday, 
which is allowing above 10,000 of the clergy in 
England and Wales to preach but once a week, 
and supposing only 5000 by dissenters of all kinds, 
in both parts of the island, we have above a mil- 
lion of sermons preached regularly every year, 
beside meny thousand occasional discourses. 
How sinall a pe:ceutage of this large number ever 
sees the light ghrough theaptess! [Lew wifling a 
per-centage of the number published ever reach- 
es a second edition! Yet sermons, from the great 
multitude which are composed, form the most au- 
merous class of publications; and, excepting 
works of very abstruse science, have the fewest 
readers ; and without any exception, of all books 
sink, proverbially, the most speedily into oblivion. 
Their prodigious number will easily account for 
so many bad ones being found : and this may also 
explain the evil name which this species of com- 
position generally has acquired. But i: wiil lard- 
ly account for so few fine ones appearing. ‘Mhe 
vast body of preachers always at work is, on the 
contrary, a reason why many great orators should 
start up, independent of all the peculiar advan- 
tages which pulpit eloquence enjoys. We must 
seek elsewhere, then, for the cause of the unde- 
niable fact, which is so often admitted and la- 
meated. 

It is commonly said, that the advantages such 
as we have adverted to are more appurent than 
réal,—that ample as they seem to be when enu- 
merated, they sirink into a narrow space in prac- 
tice,—that some of them, as for instance the ab- 
sence of conflict, and the uniform preparation, are 
rather drawbacks than benefits ; and that all the 
solid points of superiority over secular oratory 
would be most profitably abandoned, if they could 
only be exchanged for the lively excitement, the 
heartfelt glow, created by a present interest, how- 
ever trifling in amount, compared with the rever- 
sionary prospects toward which sacred contem- 
plations are directed. That such is the grovelling 
nature of men, may be easily admitted ; that they 
will he disposed to feel far more strongly the ap- 
peals made to them, upon matters before their 
eyes and at the present time, than any topics 
Grawn from “ the evidence of things unseen,” and? 
which refer to the period “ when time®Shall be no 
more ;” that the question, what shall be suddenly 
enacted, is much more practical, and affects the 
bulk of mankind more vehemently, than the ques- 
tion how they shall regulate their lives, and what 
they shall hope or dread to experience hereafter, 
will readily be granted ; and, therefore, that the 
natural tendency of a preacher’s auditory, is to 
regard his topics with iudifference, as not calling 
fur any lively attention or immediate resolution, 
when the same hearer would be roused to enthu- 
siasm by the more practical discourses at the bar, 
the hustings, or the vestry. But after we have 
made every allowance of this kind, it remains 
unquestionable, that the preacher has advantages 
of subject, and of character and opportunity, 
which should enable him to evercome the grov- 
elling tendency of men ; to lft their ideas above 
the impulses of sense, and tocounteract their in- 
veterate habit of mistaking mar things for great 
ones. 

It has long been conceded sy the most rigorous 
and orthodox divines, that their sacred office does 
not set them above the necessity of borrowing 
help from the resources of vorldly rhetoric. In- 
deed, when the preachers who had supernatural 
endowments—who had the gift of tongues to 
fortify them, and could contrm the faith of their 
hearers by performing miratles before their eyes 
—when even they disdainednot the aids of mere 
earthly eloquence, St.Paul limself holding a very 
high place among orators inhis pure}y secular ca- 
ptcity,—we may well adinit that their successors 
are not only justified, but called upon to exert 
themselves with all earnestness and diligence in 
the arts of persuasion, and to rely apor. them for 
making their ministry effectual. ‘They are bound, 
as St. Jerome expresses it, to fight the flesh with 
the arms of the flesh,—after the manner of Da- 
vid, who slew Goliah with his own sword. They 
are bound, moreover, to keep pace with the’ im- 
provements of the age they live in, that they may 
retain the influence which the success of their 
ministry requires, over those aniong whom they 
labor. ‘ 





IRELAND—THEOBALD WOLFE TONE. 
(North-American Review.] 

It has become a fashion of late, and it is sanc- 
tioned by the example of the most ingenious au- 
thors of our times, to interweave with affecting 
stories of individuals, often creatures of the brain, 
important passages of history, and thus to enlist 
curiosity and sensibility in aid of useful acquire- 
ments. The nearer those works resemble or ap- 
proach the truth, the greater are their merit and 
their charm. The narrative before us comes out 
as one of entire truth ; the history is of u crisis as 
important as any, that the eventful period of the 
last half century has produced ; and the story is 
more moving, more pathetic, and of more thrilling 
interest, than almost any tale of remanee invent- 
ed to excite the sympathies of human nature, and 
the tenderer feelingsof theheart. Before we had 
read this book, we had heard the name of Theo- 
bald Wolfe Tone, who had suffered, with many 
others of his countrymen, for attempting to effect 
aseparation of Jreland from England ; for hav- 
ing been a United frishman, taken in arms, bear- 
ing the commission of a French general officer, 
and waging war against the Irish, or, should we 
say, the British government. We had always un- 
derstood him to have been a man of lofty courage 
and eminent talents, and of an amiable and virtu- 
ous private character. The specitnens we had 
seen of other distinguished United Irishmen, who 
had been for many years our fellow citizens, had 
impressed us very favorably; but we had never 
before seen the history of that epoch drawn out 
so fully, nor formed a proper conception of the 
solid arguments upon which the rebellion of the 
Irish people could be defended, nor of the exten- 





spected. In very many cases he has a yet stronger . 


sive views of those who put all to hazard on the 
chance of liberty er death. 


When we took up these volumes we intended 
no more, than to exercise ap impartial judgement 
within the sphere of our literary duties ; we did 
not, nor do we yet, euter the field as champions of 
Ireland against England; we rather bope that 
some propititious change may remove the causes 
of such a disastrous strife, Wherein men, formed 
to shine as av ornament aad honor to their coun- 
try, perish on tke scaffold. But without engag- 
ing in that quarrel we must say, that had we been 
the most devoted partisans of England’s power 
and empire, still by the reading of this narrative, 
our hearts would have been subdued into respect 
and admiration for the man, who in su extraordi- 
nary a degree united the highest and most attrac- 
tive qualities of the head and heart. It is rare 
to find such endowments in one individual ; quick 
and- brilliant conceptions, a judgement solid and 
exact. powers of argument clear and convincing, 
great firmness of purpose, with a temper gentile 
aud winning, and a cheerful and pleasing vein of 
Dative wit, that in the darkest hours of danger 
and dismay lighted and cheered his way, and in 
the very heat of battle played like a lambent flame 
nround higerest. Add to this a heart framed for 
triendship and love, and it must be owned, that, 
perish where he might, when or for what he 
might, whea Tone fell, there fell a noble being. 

And now, after long years are past, his son end 
relict claim to be heard in bis behalf. They ap- 
peal to the great tribunal of humanity and to pos- 
terity, to man below, to heaven above, for a re- 
versalof that sentence, which doomed him toa 
traitor’s death. We are told by the editor, the 
son and worthy-representative of such a tather, 
that more than a quarter of a century has been 
suffered to pass, lest the disclosures in this story 
of his father’s life might compromit his friends, 
or any of those who acted with him. At length, 
and when there remained but two survivors of 
his family, the precariousness of human life re- 
quired the consummation of the loug made vow. 
A monument was to be raised from the materials 
which bis own hands had provided ; and to the 
record of his conviction as a traitor, was to be op- 
posed and confrouted the record of his life. “ It 
is a tribute,” says the son, “ which | owe to the 
memory of my father, and a sacred duty ; believ- 
ing as J] do that in the eyes of impartial posterity 
it will do honor to his character.” 

Our duty as reviewers of this book is not an 
easy one. No ordinary rules of criticism can be 
fairly applied to writings, never intended to meet 
the public eye, and which never would have ap- 
peared in their present form, had the author lived 
to complete the history of his country, of his own 
life, and his own times. We are told by the edit- 
or, and it is ofien repeated by his father in differ- 
ent passages of his diaries, that they were intend- 
ed for his family and one or two select friends ; 
and nothing, indeed can be more evident; for to 
whom else could be addressed those glowing ex- 
pressions of heartfelt love, those inward confi- 
dences of the soul, these playiul salliesof whim 
and humor, those transitions from grave to gay, 
not to be felt or understood but by the few to 
whose fond memory they might reca}l the happier 
hours of social and domestic intercourse ? 

if it be asked, why reveal to the public what 
was intended only for the social or domestic cir- 
cle? we should say, that candor suggest a ready 
answer. The justification, or vindication, of 
Tone’s character aud honor, was not to be u de- 
vial of any fact, por the particular ineulpation of 
any individual. On his trial he disclaimed all 
subterfuge, all compromise. He would have stat- 
ed with mauly composure the grovads oa which 
he acted, and the reasons why he took up arms. 
He was not allowed to exhibit bis side of the 
question. He was denied a hearing on the only 
point to which he cared to speak. He made but 
one request, which was to die the death of a sol- 
dier, aud as an enemy taken in honorable warfare. 
Had that been thought admissible, these memoirs 
perhaps had never seen the light. It was because 
he was refused that boon,not denied to the French 
emigrants standing nearly in the same situation 
before the military tribunals of the Ffench repub- 
lic, as he did before that court martial assembled 
to pass sentence upon him, that this vindication of 
his character has been after so long delay, pro- 
duced. He was sentenced to a mode of death, 
which to himself abstractedly, might have been 
indifferent, but which affected him through those 
whom he loved much more than his own life. It 
was calculated to wring the heart of his aged 
and sorrowing parent, to give a triumph.to a ma- 
lignant faction, and to wound his honor as a sol- 
dier, for he held the commission of a chef de brig- 
ade, and of adjutant general in the French army, 
and had served assuch. If, then, the object was 
to confound him with common malefactors and 
felons by the manner of his death, and to fix the 
stigma of shame and infamy on him and his pos- 
terity, how natural, how honorable, and how sa- 
cred is the task, by which his son has undertaken 
to lay before the world his acts. his opinions, his 
words, his writitigs, his secret thoughts and very 
inward breathings of his soul. And this may Well 
account for and excuse whatever may seem re- 
dundant in these volumes; for the son and relict 
of this extraordinary man wel! knew, that more 
was required of them, than their own silent sor- 
row, or smothered and unavailing recollections. 


It was not enough, that they adored his mein- 
ory. It was not enough, that he had died la- 
mented, and that in the dark and dismal night of 
terror, that enveloped all connected with him, 
some few and faithful friewds had stolen secretly 
with trembling steps to scatter a few tear bedew- 
ed flowers on his grave ; or that, in later timés 
and under better auspices, hia name had been 
sounded with bolder acclamation. St was not e- 
nough, that his fate had been pitied, and his pri- 
vate worth acknowledged. It was not enough, 
that he should have a place in story, with brave 
outlaws,or convicts half redeemed from the shame 
of their crimes by their courage, aminhle quali- 
ties, or high endowments. It was not enough for 
those who gloried in his name to seek excuses 
for him, as for one of a good heart but unsound 
judgement, an honest enthusiast, who does wrong 
intending right. Those with whom his vindieca- 
tion lay were too candid and too enlightened not 
to know, that revolt an: rebellion against organ- 
ized power and settled government may be and 
often have been the work of guilty and remorse- 
less ambition, and this even where the govern- 
ments sought to be overturneil were theimselves 
corrupt. They were willing that his merit should 
' be graduated upon that scale. which descends to 





Catalne and mounts to Cato; and for their patri- 


j ot hero they claim the highest point; and they 


proudly, and we caunot say vaingloriously, place | 


/him by the side of that last and best of the free 
‘ Romans, who, when his country’s cause was lost, 


and her last hope gone, fell upon his own sword, 
and closed his eyes in willing death, before the 
hand of the executioner could dishonor bis per- 
son, or he be led forth to swell the triumph of his 
fratricidal foe. The stake they go for is an im- 
portant one, The world must be their judge. 
They have laid the very soulof their beloved 
martyr bare toview. His failings and frailties,of 
which he was himself the sternest censor, are all 
set forth. Truth, sacred truth, is the foundation 
on which they place his monumental image, faith- 
ful to the hie, uncurtailed in any one of its pro- 
portions. * * * ba 

The reader of the life of Tone will doubtless wish to 
learn the fate and fortunes of his family. The account 
given of them by his son is very afecting. He states 
that bis mother, though in a delicate and precarious 
state of health, a stranger in the land, scarcely speak- 
ing the language, and without friend or adviser, hav- 
ing lived in the greatest: privacy, ralhed a courage 
and spirit worthy of the name she bore. She first ad- 
dressed herself to the minister of foreign affairs, who 
could speak her language, and had known her hus- 
band. He eutered mto her feelings with kind solict- 
tude, and gave her an introduction and recommenda- 
tion to the directory. The Dutch ambassador, M. 
Schimmalpennick, also assused her that her husband 
should be claimed hy the Batavian repubdiic, in whose 
service he beld the same runk asin the Freach. She 
wrote to her friend the brave Admiral De Winter, and 
to General Ki!maine, the commander in chief of the 
army in which he served, who also addressed a warm 
and affectionate letter to the directory. They deter- 
mined that hostages should be seized. With all the 
credentials and means she could desi.v, she wae a- 
bout te embark in hope of reaching his prison before 
the fatal stroke. At this moment the news arrived, 
that she was a widow,‘and her children fatherless. 
Her misfortunes excited universal interest. Distin- 
guished and powerful persons, as Talleyrand, Admiral 
Bruix, and General Kilmaine, proposed to adopt her 
tons. She was grateful, but preferred trusting to the 
nation to bestow on thein a manly education, rather 
than have them brought up favorites and dependants 
in great men’s families. ‘This met their approbation 
and confirmed their esteem. Uer lofty spirit could 
not brook dependence, nor stoop to compiaiat ; and 
she was reckless of every honor, but the cherisbed 
memory of him that was no more, and of every em- 
ployment but the edacation of his children. She lock- 
ed up in her own breast her silent anguish, and gath- 
ered under her wing her little brood, te shield them as 
she could from the farther ills of fate,and taste thence- 
forth of no delight but that of educating them, and 
teaching them to be worthy of their father’s name. 
Amongst many tokens of respect paid to his memory, 
and to her desert, will be found in the Appendix a 
discourse of unrivalled eloquence, pronounced by Lu- 
cien Bonaparte, then president of the council of five 
hundred. 

The editor subjoins, as part of the history of the 
family after the decease of his father, a true account, 
from the pen of his mother,of a ceriain interview with 
Napoleon. Misrepresentations of this interview had 
been made in print, and repeated in the Monthly 
Magazine, accompanied indced by very liberal aud 
delicate coumments. Although the article appears to 
have been written with no unkind view toward her, 
and the author was not sparing in compiiments, it 
brought her before the public, in a light, which was 
to her peculiarly distressing, as Waving figured in the 
genteclest circles, when her life had been one of pri- 
vacy and seciusion, estranged from every scene of 
gaiety, devoted to one ouly object, the care and edu- 
cation of her children. It is not therefore surprising, 
that this should bave drawn from her a few strong 
expressions of her wounded feelings; ** for grief.” to 
use her own words, * is proud, and makes ils owner 
stout.» But however admirable such qualities may 
be, we prefer those specimens of female eloquence, 
when the soul, softened by the tender influences of 
nature, breathes forth the gentler accents of yj ty and 
love, and above all a mother’s love. In this narrative 
of, simple truth, extorted from a widowed mother, are 
not wanting attractive and moving descriptions of 
this kind. 

‘These volumes are closed with a memoir, contain- 
ing a brief warrative of Captain Tone’s services in the 
light cavalry and staff, until he emigrated from France 
to the United States, after the battie of Waterloo. It 
describes ina vivid manner the enthusiasm, buoyant 
dispositions, hardships, sufferings, and mode of living 
of that army, so long the terror of Europe. ‘The bat- 
tle of Leipsic, and the horsors which overspread the 
field and hung upon the French in their retreat, are 
the more impreseive from the simplicity of the marra- 
tion. This young officer, after much hardship and 
many wounds curing three campaigns, resigned his 
commission upon the fall of his great chief, and re- 
nounced the prospects of advancement that were sti}! 
open tohim. He brought with him many and high 
testimonials of his merit, and is now employed in the 
service of this country, and settled with his mother 
near the sext of government. He married the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Williams Sampson, who was the early friend 
of bis father, and many years ago, in his memoirs, 
published ia this country, celebrated his virtues, and 
paid an affeciionate tribute of respect and esteem to 
her, who had shared his fortunes when living, and by 
her faithful performance of every duty daring a long 


widowhood, sustained the honor of his same aud 
family. : 








‘ A DANGEROUS ADVENTURE. 

Not long since a reverend clergyman in Vermost, 
being apprehensive that the accumulated weight of 
snow upon the roof of his barn might do some dam- 
age to his real estate,—to ihe treasures which he had 
laid up on earth, and bring tenacious of bis earthly 
inheritance was resolved to prevent it by seasonably 
shoveling it of. He thérefore ascended it, having 
first, for fear the snow might all slide off at once and 
himself with it, fastened to his waist one end of a 
rope, and given the other to his wife. He went to 
work, but fearing still for his safety, ** my dear,” 
says he, “tie the rope around your waist,’’--no 
sooner had she done this than off went the spow poor 
minister and ali, an! ap went his wife. 

Ths on one side of the barn the astounded and 
confounded clergyman hung, but, on the other side 
nung his wife. high and dry, in majesty sublime ding- 
ling and dangling at the end of therope. Had you 
seen her, reader, rising towards Heaven, you would 
have thought yeu saw a third translated—a compan- 
ios for Enoch and Elijah. At that moment, however, 
a gentleman, luckily passimg by, delivered them from 
their perilous situation. 

The fallen minister once endeavored to raise the 
soul above the earth by his mental energies, but has 
since adopted a surer metho: of raising it bodily by 
his corporeal powers, and it is a matter of doubt 
whether he has ever been instrumental in raising the 
soulto asublimer height. What the weight of his 
arguments could n-ver do, the weight of his body has 
accomplished.— [Vermont Patriot. | 








Seasosaste Inpurcesce. In an advertisement 
for a young gentleman who left his pareots it was 
stated. that * if master Jacky will retarn to his dis- 
consolat+ parente he shall no more be put upoo by his 
| sister, end shall be allowed to sweeten his own tea /” 





Stasperen. Vice bath not a more abject slave ; 
, Society produces not a more odious vermin; nor can 
| the devil receive a guest more worthy of him, nox 

possibly more welcome to him, than a slander’ 
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of the surplus population of the country, and pre- 
veuting its place being again filled up, to improve 
the circumstances of the mass of the people. It 
we do this—if we treat the peasantry fairly and 
impartially —if we give them a stake in the hedge, 
and make them feel that they have a direct inter- 
est in maintaining the security of property and 
the tranquillity of the country, the whole face of 


: . . things will be speedily changed. But,until some- 
The eighty-ninth number of the Edinburgh thing efficient of this. sort has been done—until 


Review contains an interesting article on Ireland, | 41; classes of people have been placed on the same 
the basis of which is a Report and Minutes of | footing with respect to privileges, and the pres- 
Evidence taken before a select committee of the | sure of poverty has been alleviated—the founda- 


Real tions of peace and prosperity can never be laid. 
House of Commons, on emigration, &c. The That the esnetttnns ol the Irish, and the per- 


picture of Ireland, drawn from this Report and | nicjous customs that obtain »mongst them, have 
the Review, is horribly appalling to humanity. | been most injurious to their intereste, cannot be 
The population of the country increases in a ratio doubted : But no people has ever held themselves 

: : to the capital of the } Sesponsible for any portion of the evils they suf- 
etageher: Sagpenpeetenme > ” fer ; and we may depend upon it the Trish will 
country,und isinvolved in the most squalid andab- | not form an exception. Unless, therefore, some- 
ject poverty. The number of persons soliciting | thing is done to allay the existing irritation, and 
employment, comyared with the demand for their | to arrest the torrent of pauperism. they will con- 

4th ul ans of remunerating it, is tinue, as heretofore, to ascribe their distress and 
mini dueely tgralipandiematy ne misery wholly to the abuses in the Government, 
represented as so great, that great numbers are | and the English connexion ; and nothing but the 
altogether unemployed ; and wages are reduced | presence of a large military force—the expense 
to the lowest sum that can purchase the smallest 


of which must form a great and continually in- 
supply of the coarsest and cheapest food, by creasing burden on the people of Britain—will be 
which mere anima! subsistence can be obtained. 


uble to support the existing government. 

‘ The attention of the reviewer is chiefly confin- 
wee ee . al 1 by the late Com ed to the measures that have for their object the 
eeeteiemesets Lords a Commons on | !essening the mass of pauperism. One of these 
the State of Ireland, concur in representing the | measures is the encouragement of emigration, 
population as excessive, and the condition cf the | and it appears from some of the statements that 
pooras wretched in the extreme. That “every | immense numbers of the Irish annually emigrate 


rood of ground maintains its man,” is no longer a : ‘ 
posticul’ fetion, but a dry statistical fact, which | ‘° England and Scotland, but whether their con 


may be truly affirmed of a very large proportion dition is thus improved, is at least doubtful. Itis 
of ireland. Above siz millions of peasantry are | said that there are not less than 40,000 of these 
hutted over the face —“ a Soeeey- Se emigrants now in Glasgow and its vicinity. There 
are not superior, perhaps not equal, to the wig- |. oe : : 
wamnsof the American Indians; they are desti- | # also an excessive influx of Erish laborers in the 
tute of chimnies and of any thing that can be | town of Liverpool, who are represented as daily 
called furniture ; many families are without eith- | arriving, traversing the streets and quays in an 
er beds or a ny ; ne ns a 18 | ineffectual search for employment, till they find 
rags, are often absolutely naked ; and whenever : . : : 
the potatoe crop oneee even in a slight degree their way to the parish officers, and imreat to ne 
deficient, which is found to be the case once every | Sent back to their own country. In the opinion 
five or six years, the scourge of famine and dis- | of the reviewer the only measure that can afford 
ease is felt in every corner of the country! Mr. | reliefto the sufferings of Ireland, and the only one 
which seems practicable, is for the government to 


Maurice Fitzgerald, M. P. informed the Commit- 
had known the peasantry of Kerry quit their | encourage and carry on at its own expense, an 
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IRELAND. 

Sce the chains of the Catholic clank o'er his rags; 

The castle still stands, though the Senate's no more 5 
And the Famine which dwelt on her freedomless crags, 
Is extending its steps "er ber desolate shore. 
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tee on the Employment of the Irish Poor, that “ he 
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for the merest subsistence that could be obtained, 
for two pence a day, in short for any thing that 
would purchase food enough to keep them alive 


individuals. The North American colonies are 
supposed to afford the best means of support for 
for the next twenty-four hours.” Mr.Tighe men-'| "ch a‘bedy of emigrants, and the total expense 
tions, that “the number of persons in Ireland | of conveying and establishing them there is cal- 
supported by charity is quite inconceivable ; they | cylated at 13,847,000. sterling; a sum, which, 


must be supported either by charity, or by pillage and : ‘ 
plunder ie the want of po attribute however considerable, would oe we and oto 
every thing that afflicts and disgraces the coun- | t8geously laid out in securing the object in view. 

We have not room to give an abstract of the 


try.” “Inthe part of the country (Cork) with 
which I am best acquainted,” says Mr. O’Dria- | arguments used in support of this measure, nor do 
we know that many of our readers would con- 


choll, “the condition of the people ts the very worst 
the condition of the lower classes of laborers, and | Sider it as very interesting, if we did. 
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that can possibly be ; nothing can be worse than 
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sician of eminence, employed hy Government to 
report on the state of disease in the north of Ire- 
land, states, in his valuable work on the Fever in ‘ 
Utster, that “thronghout the extensive counties | their countrymen 
of Tyrone, Donegall, and Derry, the population 
is oaly limited by the difficulty of procuring food. 
Owing to the universal adoption of the cottier 
syste n, and to the custom of dividing farms, a- 
meng sons at the death of the father, the laboring 
classes are infinitely more numerous than are requir- 
ed for the purposes of industry.” Under these cir- 
Cu.nstances, they are engaged in a constant strug- 
gle for the bare necessaries of life, and never en- 
joy its comforts.” t 
multiply references, we shall only further subjoin 
the following extract from the evidence of Dr. 
Doyle, the Catholic Bishop of Leighlin. “The 
population is immediately increased, as every one 
must perceive, by improvident marriages ; but 
those marriages themselves, in my opinion, re- 
sult in a great measure from ihe extreme poverty of 
the people; for that poverty has paralyzed their 
energies ; it has prevented them taking such an 
interest in creating a respectable situation for 
themselves in life, as men possessed of some 
property always feel ; for those wretched people 
say their state cannot be worse when married 
than before, and hence they go together. ‘ Their 
depression throtwes them together, like savages jn a | w 
wood. It is a frigi.tful state of society ; and when | ;, 
it is considered, it fills me with somuch pain and 
horror, that [ have frequertly prayed to God, if it 
were his will, rather to take me out of life than 
to leave me to witness such evils.” 

A thousand statementsto the same effect might 
be produced ; but unfortunately they are not nec- 
essury. The redundant numbers, poverty, and | , 
wretchedness of the Irish people, are too glaring 
and obvious to be called in question. They are 
broadly and distinctly laid down at the very out- 
setof the Report now before us ; and are admit- 
ted by every one who has ever been in Ireland, 
or conversed with an Irish gentleman, or read a 
book having any reference to that country. 

Here then is pauperism on the most gigantic 
scale—pauperism which has already had, and 
which, if vot effectually counteracted, must nec- 
essarily continue to have, the most debasing influ- 
ence, not on the fate of Ireland only, but on that 
of the whole empire. For ourselves, we have 
not the slightest doubt that, though much of the 
crime, outrage, and bluodshed with which Ire- 
land has been so long disgraced and deluged, is | o 
to be ascribed to the exasperition oveasioned by 
the civil and religious disabilities under which the 
Catholic population labor, and the violent pro. 
ceedings of the Orange faction, much also has 
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furnished by the writer. 


with the political views of some influential men 


os 


imperfect judges. 


Friday evening, at Pantheon Hall. 


ing spirit of liberality and desire for freedon 


grrr FT 


possible attempt to alleviate the distresses, an 
encourage the exertions of their countrymen 


2 5 eae? Pa eee ee. 
pete 


paratory, to use every exertion to unite, not onl 


ment of the cause. 
We believe that if this Association is predicate 


grant, and at the 
feeling which happily exists between them an 


houses in search of employment, offering to work | emigration to the colonies, of at least a million of 


We have 
the farmers are not much better. The land is | made this notice of the subject chiefly for the 
overpeopled aud exhausted.” Dr. Rogan, a phy- | gratification of some of the respectable Irish emi- 


grants now residing in our ciiy, who, we know, 
feel a deep interest in the unhappy condition of 


As a sequel to this article, we insert the follow- 
ing communication from an anonymous corres- 
We had observed the call for a meet- 
ing of tbe friends of Ireland at the Pantheon, but 
we knew nothing of its purposes, and we now 
know nothing of the proceedings except what is 
We have thought that 
And, not unnecessarily to | there were, on some former occasions, indications 
of an attempt to excite the feelings of the Irish 
emigrants in the city to operate in accordance 


but we trust the good sense of the emigrants 
themselves,aided by the advice of their real friends, 
will keep them from meddling in affairs,of which, 
from their circumstances, they can be but very 


Mr. Editor,--We attended a meeting of the Irish 
emigrants who reside in this city and vicinity, on 


It seems by the advertisement that all those 
ho were disposed to assist the distressed in Ire- 
nd, were especiaily invited to attend ; we are 
not sure that we are in possession of all the ob- 
jects of the meeting, but so far as we have been 
informed, and are able to judge, it seems that some 
excitement having been produced by the extreme 
suffering, which, for the last years, has been en- 
dured by the lower classesof people in that coun- 
ry,and many being of the opinion that expressions 
of encouragement, from their brethren in Ameri- 
ca, might have the effect to keep alive the grow- 


which it is hoped is gaining ground there, it has 
been recommended to formn an Association,whose 
professed object is to unite its members in every 


and we believe it isthe object of the Association, 
to the formation of which this meeting was pre- 


Irishmen and men of Irish extraction, but every 
friend to Irish emancipation, in the encourage- 


n proper principles, such ag would serve to unite 
in bonds of harmony and brotherhood, the emi- 
me time promote the good 





of the Association. “We may expect opposition,” 
said he, “indeed it would be surprizing if we 
were not opposed ; there is a British interest in 
this country whose object is to prevent the alle- 
viation,” S&c. Wecould have quoted more of his 
remarks, which bore a close resemblance to the 
foregoing, but this is enough for our purpose ; 
and though we are not sure that we have given it 
verbatim,we are “ doubly sure” that the spirit aud 
meaning is correct. 

It may appear useless for us again to profess a 
favorable opinion of the objects these gentlemen 
have in view, but we had much rather be accused 
of too frequent repetition, than that one individu- 
ul should believe that our pen is wielded to bring 
harm to their general and proper tendency. 

To the young gentleman, upon whose remarks 
we have taken the liberty to make these com- 
ments, we woukl say, that such declarations are 
certainly impolitic,if not highly injurious to the 
cause, since while it is acknowledged to be highly 
important that men of all countries should unite 
to promote these objects, such remarks publicly 
made (which for decency’s sake pass un»bjected 
to) have a direct tendency to promote disunion 
between the emigrant and the native citizen. 

We trust for the honor and success of the cause 
that he will be more circumspect, and avoid mak- 
ing allusions to the parties in this country that 
will awaken the jealousies, and above all, enmity 
in the breast of the emigrant. 

The Irish are a generous and openhearted set 
of men; they are most of them obliged to pay a 
close attention to theiravecations,which prevents 
them from informing themselves as much on mat- 
ters of polities as their more leisure neighbors ; 
and the very frankness which we value in their 
dispositions, would be a cause of their belief of 
what might be said in a momeut of unguarded ex- 
citement, and mizht tend to change what is 
meant to promote good feclings and union, into 
means for engendering the hatred and jealousy 
which always exists among uninformed parti- 
zans. Junio. 





IntemPerance. While we heartily wish suc- 
cess to the efforts of Christians and Philanthro- 
pists to stay the pregress of intemperance, we 
cannot but express our fears, that their zeal in the 
cause is not always tempered with discretion. 
Temperance is, undoubtedly, a cardinal virtue ; 
but it should be remembered that Temperance is 
not Abstinence. 11 is certainly possible to use 
the world and the good things thereof, without 
abusing them ; and we apprehend that to refrain 
entirely from the use of a thing for a justifiable 
purpose because another nay use it to excess and 
‘thereby bring evil upon his own head, is wot the 
best way to correct the abuse or to reform the 
offender. There is, in our view, as much differ- 
ence between temperance and abstinence as there 
is between the ordinary and unobtrusive devo- 
tions of a huinble Christian and the self-immola- 
tions and perpetual retirement of nuns and ascet- 
ice. Example may domuch; but we are not 
certain that a drunkard will he reclaimed by a 
church or society passing a solemn vote that they 
will suffer no spirituous liquors or wines to be 
used in their families except asa medicine. In- 
deed it is to be feared that the natural desire to 
taste of forbidden fruit, may, in some instances, 
operate to produce the very vice, which all their 
efforts are honestly intended to prevent. If we 
are not deceived by our recollection, a society 
somewhere in the country has lately passed a 
resolution to avoid the use of spirituous liquors, 
even when prescribed as a medicine, because it 
bad been ascertained that the practice of scme 
physicians of preseribing hitters as a remedy for 
certain complaints bad been instrumental in pro- 
ducing an incurabk love of intoxicating liquors. 
But what we met object to in the projects that 
are now in operation for suppressing intemper- 
anre, and for the 3uccess of which no one can 
more ardently pray than ourself, isthe practice of 
publishing to the vorld all these well-intended 
resolutions. We do not believe that the publica- 
tion of the proceedings of societies in this respect 
can add one jot or éttle to the efficacy of their la- 
bors. It will not Jesen the number of retailers 3 
it will not prevent a single retailer, though he 
may refrain from tasting himself, from selling 
whenever a purchaser applies ; nor will it, in our 
opinion,tend in anymanner to diminish the aggre- 
gate of consumption. But we think that these pub- 
lications tend in some degree unnecessarily to cast 
a shade on the character of the people, and will 
not only lead fureigners to suppuse us a nation of 
sots and drunkards, but do actually misrepresent 
or aggravate the sis, which is disgusting enough, 
in all conscience, without such aggravation. 

The reader, no doubt, has frequently seen, in 
d | notices of ordinations, a paragraph stating that, at 
3| the dinner ro spirituous liquors were introduced. 
In one such notice, if we remember right, it was 
said that brandy, rum, and gin were excluded from 
the entertainment, and in another, soon after, to 
make the temperance of the reverend clergy more 
peculiarly striking, it was said, there was neither 
brandy, rum, gin, nor wine served up at the feast, 
and cider was the strongest liquor used. We may 
uot be exact in the words, but the statement was 
to this effect. In the Christian Kegister of Sat- 
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conjunctive conjunction with the happifying decla- 
ration that nothing occurred to interrupt the so- 


councils, forgetful of the solemnity of the occa- 


council. 


lemnity of the occasion! as if other ordaining 


sion, had indulged in rude and boisterous revelry, 

to the dishonor of their characters as individuals 

and to the disgrace of their profession. We know 

that ‘y° writer did not mean this, but yet all this 

it might be supposed he meant, aithout in the 

least torturing his words from their ordinary defi- 

nitions. 

Again, the writer says “asumptrvovus dinner 

was provided.” This he needed not to have said. 

Good wine needs no bush; and every one who 

has dined at ‘Thomas’s hotel in Worcester knows 

that he caters sumptuously for his guests,and that 

he needs no puff from the scribe of the ordaining 

But why throw an air of ridicule on to 

the “solemnity of the occasion,” by telling the 

world that the ordaining council, together with 

the clergy of all denominations and candidates for 

the ministry did not dare to tempt their virtue by 

suffering the presence of ardent spirits, yet pam- 

pered their godly appetites with soups and 

fricasees, hams and sirloins, puddings and cus- 

tards, seasoned with all the spices of Arabia, and 

the condiments of both the Indies, and even “ ar- 

dent spirits,” all of which enter, in one form or 

another,into the culinary composition of a “sump- 

tuous dinner”? Is not giuttony as odious a vice 

as intoxication ? And if Temperance stands on 

so weak a pedestal that it cannot be trusted in the 

room with a decanter of brandy, is she not as 

likely to fall under the temptations offered by the 
table loaded with all the luxurious viands of the 
season ? We dare say that the ordaining cougcil 
partook of these “ creature comforts” with tem- 
perance, and retired in good time without any 
violations of sobriety, as a thousand ordaining 
councils had done before ; but we must repeat, 
that the boastful style in which the affair is spoken 
of by this writer would lead to a belief that the 
practice had been otherwise, and obnoxious to a 
charge of intemperance and indecency. 

In all that concerns the subject of intemper- 
auce, we have no doubt, the writer in the Chris- 
tian Register was governed by good intention, 
though we think he has mistaken the effect that 
such notices are likely to produce ; but we think 
also that in another view his whole communica- 
tion is liableto censure. It seen.s as if his whele 
object were to write a fashionable puff; and we 
have seldom seen more of the outpourings of that 
disgusting, all-pervading spirit of flattery than he 
has contrived to compress into a few lines. He 
has “ seldom been at an ordination in which all 
the exercises have been so ably conducted.” He 
fears he “should not be able to do justice” to the 
sermon ; the preacher was “luminous and com- 
prehensive,” &c. The charge was “affecting 
and interesting.” “ All the exercises were listen- 
ed to with deep interest” by a “highly respecta- 
ble audience,” as if he bad expected a vulgar one, 
or one that was not respectable.’ “ The music 
was uncommonly excellent.” “A sumptuous 
dinner was provided.” And finally, the reverend 
council and the candidates for the ministry did 
not violate -the solemnities of the oceasion by any 
act of disorder or intemperance! This isall in the 
true spirit of the tiines—but a spirit, which, in our 
humble opinion is a disgrace to the character of 
the age, and to the newspaper press, especially. 
It is the fashion to puf every thing, and if an 
editor speaks of an individual in his public ca- 
pacity, of any public exhibition, of an oration, a 
sermon, a play, or a book. in any other than the 
most fulsome and flattering terms, he is at once 
pronounced a libeller, and he may think himself 
well off if he is not obliged to pav a fine, costs of 
suit, and find sureties to keep the peace. Wedare 
not say that the great ox now exhibiting at Fane- 
uil Hall, is not the largest natural curiosity we 
ever saw; nor would we, for the worth of our 
whoie establishment, intimate a douht that Gov- 
ernor Lincoln is the most kigh-minded, honora- 
bly-independent, exclusively-disinterested, im- 
mutably-consistent statesman and politician that 
ever lived. The Boston theatre is now furnished 
with the incomparably best company of come- 
dians that ever were seen on this side of the At- 
lantic,—the preachers at our Sunday evening lec- 
tures are eloquent beyond all that can be guessed 
of the tongues of angels; and not one of the three 





him, like the Pleidas, the object to which each lan- 





| 
ever chained in the silence of death ? These 
black und heavy eye-lids, are they forever to 
seal up in darkness the eyes whose glance no 
earthly power coukl restrain? And the spiri 

which animated the clay, where is it now ? Ig ig 
wrapt in bliss, or dissolved in wo ? Does it wit- 
ness our grief, and share our sorrows ? Or is the 
mysterious type that linked it with mortality 
forever brofen ? and the remembrance of earth- 
ly scenes. are they indeed to the enfranchised 
spirit as the morning dream, or the dew upon the 
early tlower ? Reflections such as these naturally 
arise in every breast. ‘Their influence ‘is felt, 
though their import cannot always be expressed. 
The principle isin the sauce, however it may dif- 
fer in its operations. 





[From the London Magrzine.) 
THE BLUE MAN. 
And why should not there be a blue man as well 
aga blue woman ? If there be a blue stocking in one 


sex, why should there not be a blue gaiter in the ~ | 


other? Blue isan epithet hitherto always applied toe 
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women ; but when did nature ever confine a species | 
to one sex? if there be a female blue, of course ~ 


there must be a male blue, and they geuerally herd 
together, and are always to be found together ; and 
every body is acquainted with a b/ue man, though no 
one as yet has known him by that name. When! 
say there are men blues, of course | de not mean a 


great he-guardsman, who never wrote a book in his a 


life, or even contributed to an album. Still less do I 
mean a real literary man, who Aas written a readable 
book, and may contribute to some magazine. Tho 
nan I mean is something above a mere collecter'ef 
autographs for ladies, though, of course, he 
a collection ; and beyond a mere copier of 
ron’s try into an album, though he undoubdt 
contributes his ** original stanzas,” or i 


we 
4 


- vd, andthenh 


sonnet. A female blue can hardly exist without 4°” & 


male blue, to whom she looks up for her daily bread 

of flattery ; and admires his taleuts in proportion as © 
he exaggerates hers. But if a female blee cannot — 
exist without a male blae, certainly there could be — 
ao male blue without a female blue, because from — 
her, and from uo other, does he derive his very exist- — 
ence, pame,and fame. He is completely out of the ~ 


have noue. 
common with the generality of young men, who either * 


his element, then, is the drawing room of a li ” 
lady. There you may see him about the houref ~ 
nine in the evening, (he is not often asked at the ~ 
more valued hour of seven,) befere the gentlemen — 
have come up from the dining-room, and about a — 


general position, either playing with the chimney or- » 
nameats, of the pages of a magazine, or with a new — 
book, or scrap of poetized paperhe is going to read | 
from, but generally beating emphatic time te his 
words with a mother-of-pearl paper-cutter. Thete — 
he stands, with a levee of ladies clustering about — 


guishing or eager eye is turned ; that is, when it ip — 
not turned upwards, in eloquent admiration of his 
* beautiful sentiments.” He talks to them like aa 
encyclopedia, (which book, by the bye, is a very 
favourite and convenient study of his,) but fot the 
most part disdaining the common every day topic of © 
‘¢ the beautiful character of so and so in Scott's last 
novel ;” takes his stand on the reviews, as common 
a position certainly, but a higher one in the sphere of © 
ladies’ literary conversation. It is a received rule with 
blue men to get up the Reviews,for there they are al- 
ways safe; they-are an easy abstract of the literature | 
of the day ; a short cut to knowledge, always af 
ford a ready subject fo: conversations ver the 
Blue Man at the mantle piece, whenever | have 
strayed into the drawing room and observed him, 
does not always give hie fair auditory_ dissertation 
on this and that article, or a refutation of this or that _ 
argument ; that might be very dall to them, and very _ 
unsatisfactory to himself. 
a sentiment, or refer to a * heautiful passage,” or 
repeat a goud thing of Sydney Smith’s which he bag” 
got up, but chiefly docs he tell to his inquiring asd” 
admiiing crowd who wrole this and who wrefe that; 
what are the numbers, and the names, and the 
talent, in the new dynasty of the Quarterly ; of, pet 
haps, the alterations he suggested to young 
lay iv his ‘* reaily very tolerab'e article” im the 
Edinburgh. Being fond of great names, which gi 
him the semblauce of a great man, he opens yet 
the starry cyes of his constellation of listener, 
making them fixed stars, as he telis them bow bis 
friend Southey called on him at breakfast the ether 
day, and hurried him off without his second cup of 
tea to + m order to look over a manuscript of 
"3s. He tells them how often and how vaisly 
Colburn, and,indeed, Campbell bimself,Mad begredise 
would give them another article for the New 
ly ; but indeed he had no time now. He hints that 
a man may pick up a good deal, and with very little 
trouble by cont:ibuting to “ these magazines.” He 
used to do so when he rst came to town, but Bow 
other and higher matters (he must not say what just 
at present) prevented him thinking of these things- 
Sinner and slave that he is, pot one penny of any 
hody’s money did he ever touch. Not one lise of 
his ever appeared in print, save in ** poets corner,” 
ora letter to the evitor of some nev spaper; bet 
in his drawers, if any body#would take the trouble 
to look, they would find sundry rolls of M 
tied up with tape ; and in his desk would be 
(if he has not burnt them, but kept them as auto- 
graphs of celebrated editors and publishers,) various 
notes, which run in the following easy, unformal, and 
friendly style :— 

* The editor of the present: his 
compliments to Mr. ————, and is obliged by his 

















hundred new papers that have been sent us in 
exchange within the last ahree mouths, but is con- 
ducted by an unrivalled scholar, and printed by 
the most neat and skilful mechanic, that ever 
knocked up.a ball, or tumbled a form into pi. 

But this intemperance in the use of the puff 
has led us somewhat astray from our descant on 
intemperance in the use of ardent spirits; and we 


heartily wish success to all the efforts of wise 


return to the subject merely to say again, that we. 


the citizens of their adopted country, it would be 
an advantage, not only to the Irish emigrant, but 
to the native citizen ; it would give them a stand- 
ing. and character which nothing but good morals 
and conduct would preserve ; and it would excite 
in their breasts a pride and emulation, which 
would keep them from the excesses that a change 
of country and friends may have bad a great in- 
fluence iu producing. 









been owing to the recklessness and despair pro- 
duced by extreme poverty. Whatever may be 
enid to the contrary, famine, and the virtues of 
patience and resignation, are vot on the most 
companionable terms. Nothirg indeed can be 
more visionary than to suppose that security and 
‘tranquillity should evér exist in any considerable 
degree, in countries where the bulk of the people 
are poor and miserable. Those who have no 
property of their own to protect, and no means of | cg 
amassing any, will never entertain any respect for | » 
that of others : Nor can any country be go ripe for | f 
revolution, as that where nine-tenths of the peo- 
ple may gain, but can lose nothing, by subverting 
the existing institutions. The terror of military 
execution may indeed compel the most refractory 
subjects to yield an unwilling and‘reluctant obedi- 
ence. But what advantage has ever been reaped 
from dominion held by such means ? Real power 
and prosperity cannot spring from the sword. 

we would render the connexion with Ireland, 
what it has never hitherto been, of advantage to 
thiscountry, a change of system is indispensable. 
Besides admitting all classes to participate in the 
privileges of the constitution, we must make @ 
great and vigorous effort, by removing a portion | 




























tem imagine to exist io array against them. 


Great Britain, than our own. 


urday last, there isan account of a late ordination 
at Woreester,which concludes with the following 


“ After the services the clergy of all denomina- 
tiens and candidates for the ininistry were invited 
to dine with the ordaining council at Thomas’s 


and good men to arrest the progress of the evil, 
and that we wish them todo it with less ostenta- 
tion and parade. 





Deatn. The annexed paragraph is an elo- 
quent delineation of what all can fell, but what 
few can so faithfully describe. Itis from the 


But these materials for improvement should be 
refully and diligently attended to ; they sheuld 
e dealt with kindly, and no attempt should ever 
e made to stigmatize, in their hearing, any class 
of our citizens, or to excite their hatred for any 
thing which the immediate supporters of the sys- 


The truth is, there is not in any part of our own 
or any other country, a community who feel with 
more warmth and unanimity, the injustice of the 
oppressive durance in which the Catholic iohab- 
itants of Ireland ure held by the government of 


Under these impressions, we could not hear 
with other feelings than surprize and regret, the 
remarks of a young gentleman, who seems much 
interested in the cause in which he is engaged, in 
reference to an tmugined Opposition to the object 


hotel, where a sumptuous dinner was provided. 
We are happy to say that ardent spirits were en- 
tirely excluded during the day, aud that nothing 
occurred to interrupt the solemnity of the occa- 
sion.” 


novel entitled “ Marriage”—a work written with 
uncommon power and ability. 

There is perhaps, no feeling of our nature so 
vague, so complicated, so mysterious, as that 
Now, what.are the fait and oatural inferences 


thata stranger to our New-England customs would 
deduce from a statement like this? From the 
tone of exultation in which the writer expresses 
his pleasure that ardent spirits were excluded, 
would he not infer that it had been the practice 
of ordaining councils to indulge to excess in the 
use of ardent spirits? To refrain from a tempe- 
rate use of them affords no reason for triumph 
and glorification. And this boasa@ng of the ex- 
clusion of ardent spirits is also coupled by the 


our fellow-mortals. The dignity with which 
death invests even the meanest of his victims, 
inspires us with an awe living thing can create. 
The monarch on his throne is less awful than 
the beggar in his shroud. The marble features— 
the powerless hand—the stiffened limbs—oh! who 
cap contemplate these with feelings that can be 
defined ? These are the mockery of all our hopes 
and fears. our fondest love, our fellest hate. Can 
it be, that we now shrink with horror from the 
touch of that hand, which but yesterday was 
fondly clasped in our own? Is that tongue, 
whose accents even now dwell in our ear, for- 








with whieh we look upon the cold remains of 


polite offer of the accompanying article. There are 
| objections, however, as regards its suiting the pages 

of the so well as some others which bave 
| preceeded it, and of which an abundant stock re 
| mains on hand. It ie, therefore, returned with ac- 
knowledgments.” This letter is no fiction, but 2 
real verbatim copy of one, which a blae cousin of 
mine showed me with a little degree of ynde, at 
what he deemed the attention and politeness of the 
editor of one of the magazines, to whom he was 
about to offer another article, which he was suit, 
from os civility of that note, would be favourably 
received. 


It will be seen, from what has been said, that tht 





pular preacher ; sometimes,indeed a young barrister. 


ers than blue barristers; the former are more in the 
habit of living upon ladies’ smiles, sometimes, in- 
deed, upon their tears. The — of a Blue 
Man is generally fair, blue eyes, of course, and light 
hair; though | have known them 


teresting. 

Perhaps a history of the early education, 
and manners of a — neg not be uninteresting 
to the philosophic reader. I can give it partly ; 
pected it will be thought § take too much 
myself, and write too fluently on a —— i am 
acquainted with ; but | am acquainted with it, 
know all aboutthe matter. I have been bebiod 
eceoes ; I will tell you how. I have a cousin, 
whom | hinted somewhat, who is a decided 
Man, and a very fue specimen of the ; 
question. I wasat the same schoo) with bi 
he was about ten ; and Ia year and a half 
was a pale, rather sickly and sallow boy: w 
basty, peevish expression of countenance, 
trustful, uasociable manner, which made 
other boys always long to lick him ; and so 
though he was my cousin. He had the character 
muaziog ’a good deal ; but after all, it was net 
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think hima bore or a coxcomb (1 think him both); 7 






pale of any other society, being mach too shallow for | 
men of talent and thought, toodeep for those whe ~ 
He has no pursuit of conversation ig 7 


quarter of an hoyr after the ladies have left it, stae i Fs 
tioned with bis back against the mantle piece, his | 


He may. perhaps, eulogiza,  & 


Blue Man must be an accomplished liar, and that’ j 
a pity, because, as to his prof-ssion, he is generallys © 


ut I am inclined to think upere are more blue preach- ? 


hair, and then they are generally very sallow, and © 
the cast of their countenance melancholy, that is, ix ~ 
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NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 














lessons ; there we did him wrong : but 1 found 
= afterwards it was at those abominabie efforte of 
igvenile genius which mothers delight in so mach. 
Copies of bad verses; most heroic essays about 
Jupiter, Hannibal, or the Trojan war ; and sometimes 
a play, according to his notions of one. As to his 
mother, it was the old story over again. She showed 
this nonsense to her friend in the boy’s presence, gave 
him sweetmeats for his prococious compositions, and 
paid him a peony a line for his poetry. Thus en 
couraged, all these proofs of genius accumalated in 
his brain and on his paper, so much as, in a great 
measure, to pash Latin and Greek from their stools. 
{ lost sight of him after the space of two years, being 
taken away from ‘school, where I left him to his 
iiterature and lollipops. ; 

The next time 1 fell in with him was at College, 
where he contributed to the Cambridge Chronicle ; 
drank nearly a dozenof white wine during iis three 
years ; consumed a greal deal of tea, read magazines, 
and wrote for them without success ; filled albums 
with rhymes and beaatiful extracts io prose ; visited 
a banker's family, with whose daughter he commenc. 
ed a literary flirtation, and taught her the principles 
of Spurzheim ; gave literary fea-partics, with wax 
candles and lemonade ; got up speeches for the Union, 
and shirked the replies; wrote a five-act tragedy, 
consequently complained of the stupidity of managers ; 
wore out a great many caps and gowns, for he seldom 

beaver ; wrote for all the prizes, and wrote 
to all his friends to come and hear him recite them— 
always, unfortunately, was rery near getting them, 
was joiat editor of a wretched weekly pamphlet, 
which died a miserable death three weeks after its 
birth ; took a poor degree, took his leave, and, finally, 
took orders. 

{ next saw him at a large country-house of an uncle 
of ours,in which a large winter party was congregat- 
ed; and then his great ambition was to be thought a 
reading and a knowing, and what is generally called 
a remarkably clever young man ; for which purpose 
there were always a great many books missing from 
the library, which he carried up into his bed-room ; 
and took care the people in the house should bear him 
raking out his fire at two o'clock in the morning. The 
housemaid no doubt saw his tomes, and wondered at 
his learning and late hours; probably told it in the 
servants’ hall, and privately it came to the ears of the 
guests. [can’t conceive how he contrived to pro- 
cure such a correspondence ashe had. Every morn- 
ing at breakfast the servant brought him such a pile 
of letters, as made every body think him a very happy 
man, perhaps a great mao ; certainly a man of some 
consequence. These letters he used to receive with 
an air of concern ; look over their directions and post 
marks ; then gravely, but ostentatiously, (for he al- 
ways put the franks uppermost,) lay them down by 
the side of his plate, till breakfast was over, when he 
would again look at their directions and post marks, 
thrust them into his pocket, and march into the libra- 
ry to read his probable nothings. He uever rode vat 
with us, for he could not ride, the wretch ! he never 
weut out shooting, for he said it was cruel, and some 
ladies smiled approbation at his tenderness ; he never 
played billiards, and the only game he condescended 
to play waschess. Scene the fourth and last of this 
strange eventful history is laid in London. Thither 
he went, sent by his anxious mother, who was con. 
vinced he would make a great display in the metrop- 
olis. He took | after ample instructions from 
his careful parent, to after his tea and sugar; to 
lock up the one, and take care the mice did not soil 
the other ; to have an eye on the lodging-house maid, 
that she might not pilfer his pens or sealing-wax ; to 
buy his own candles, to take care his linen was well 
aired, and to write home a long letter once a week. 

By au iatroduction to Murray and a subscription to 
Colbura’s; by a plausibility of manner, and a volu- 
bility of tongue ; by some little talent, and a great 
deal of assurance, he contrived to pick up much liter- 
ary gossip. He knew what publications were coming 
out ; found out the writers of different articles in re- 
views and magazines; twice walked down Bond- 

street in com my with Moore, ** Tommy Moore,” as 
he always him in company ; breakfasted ence 
with ——, and was asked to a tea party at Mrs. B.'s ; 
4 thus furnished with literary news, with topics to 
en 
the tind “mantlepiece Blue Man, I endeavored, in 
the first instance, to describe ; a sort of literary ped- 
lar, who was ever surrounded by « host of female cus- 
tomers, eager and anxious for his wares ; or, to speak 
more sublimely, like Saturn with a luminous coronet 
of ciscling beauties, shining and shone upon. 

The most extraordinary thing to me was the glib- 
pess and facility with which he used to bring out, 
twenty in a minute, the names of all who ever figured 
in médern print, or were given credit for a grain of 
talent ; his nature, however, always made him give 
the preference to female genius. He was intimate 
with Miss Edgeworth, and had danced (I mean he said 
se) with all her younger sisters. L. E. L. had often 
shown him her before publication; and the se- 
eret of herlove he was well acquainted with ; and 
that put me in mind that he once, but once only, 
hinted be was the cause of the Ennuyee’s melancholy 
and wanderings. At Hampstead he had dined with 
Miss Benger and drank tea with Miss Baillie, where 


he met Miss Aikin, who introduced him to somebody | 


else. His library was full of presentation copies. 
Mrs. H. More had given him her * Practical Piety,” 
and Mrs. Opie her “ Lying in all its Branches.” I 
never saw the. effect of the first in his conduct ; and 
his picture would make a good illustrative frontispiece 
to the latter. But let me leave him to his mantle- 
piece, his lady lectures, and his seven cups of tea, 
which he drinks in imitation of Dr. Johnson. I will 
say uo more. My blue cousin would look black enough 
if he thought I had been taking his likeness—only my 
great safety is, that his vanity would never allow 
him to recognize himself as the original of the pic- 


ture, and | am content be should not—Requiescat in 
pace. L. L. 


ED 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE DUTCH CHARACTER VINDICATED. 

S1r,—I read in your paper of the 6th inst. an 
article entitled the “ opp vo.ume” with a de- 
gree of sorrow. I mean that which professes to 
relate an “humorous” description “ of Mynheer 
Dodimus Doolittle, of Amsterdam.” 

_ Without commenting on the illiberality of 
ridiculing a whole people, and holding up a re- 
spectable nation to the derision of ignorance, I 
Shall endeavour to shew that the writer has been 
rather unlucky in the selection of his subject, 
and in his nick-name of Doolittle. 

Of all the people on Earth, the English are 
most notorious for national reflections, and ne- 
tional ridicule. Dean Swift’s “ John Bull” is a 
masterly example of it. Matthew Prior followed 
in the same track, and Hogarth, with the same 
spirit, in a somewhat different line, but all ex- 
Preasive of the same feeling, an over-weened 
conceit of themselves, and an utter contempt of 
the French who, they represented to be a race 
of men inferior to themselvesin every thing that 
constitutes a brave soldier ;—a vain, trifling, 
beggarly set of slavish poltroons, fed on frogs 
which accounted for their im- 
becility : hence the people of England were very 
geuerally—nay, almost universally, induced to 
believe that one Englishman, who ate roast beef 
and drank porter, could, at any time, beat siz 

reachmen ! And this opinion actually prevail- 
ed, more or less, among all ranks, until Napoleon 

aparte corrected the error with a vengeance ! 

The British bad, if possible, a worse, a more 
degraded uotion of us Americans,though descénd- 
ed chiefly from themselves. They soothed their 
abounding pride and deficient wisdom with this 
ridiculous hypothesis,—that there was something 
4n their cloud-enveloped Island which imparted 









































































































































and matter for boasting, he became. 


more strength of mind, aud of musele to its 
natives, than to any other people on the globe, 
and that we of New-England, instead of being 
trausplanted Englishmen, made better, as we 
believe, by a congenial climate, and therefore 
melioruted, had actually pejorated by receding 
from their heroic island. They were taught to 
believe that this unhappy pejoration was extended 
even to the British brutes, and that their horses, 
dogs, and game cocks lost their noble, sagacious, 
and courageous qualities in proportion as they 
receded from the centre of the world,—their 
heaven-favoured Island,—* the world’s last 
hope !” ' 

Ic took us full eight years to correct this er- 
roneous notion : and we gave much drastic phys- 
ic to their pomp and greatness, with copious and 
repeated bleeding, befure we could remove, or 
lessen this chronic maduess of plethoric John 
Bull. But it returned again in 1810; which 
obliged us to take him in hand a second time, and 
we hope for the last ; for ever since, he has talked 
more rationally, and acted more like a Christian ; 
not but what some slight symptoms appear, how 
and then, of his former insanity, in his propensity 
to ridicule his brother Jonathan in whatever he 
saysor writes. In fact, he laughs at every thing 
we do,—except our Figutine, especially on the 
ocean,—mention that, and he is as mute as a 
fish. 

The English people had always some dread of 
France, and, of course, hated Frenchmen. 
Next to them they were suspicious of the Dutch, 
as rivalsin commerce. But the Hollanders and 
the English were too near a-kin to be considered 
as effeminate peltroons ever since Jddmiral Von 
Tromp and Admiral De Ruyter fought thei so 
bravely on the ocean, and burnt their shipping, 
and their famous Dock-Yard at Chatham, with- 
in thirty miles of London. Beside, the Dutch 
were Protestants ; their commerce and foreign 
possessions very respectable, and their coffers 
full of money. Yet would the English every 
now and then bring “ Mynheer Vander Clump” 
on their stage for John Bull to laugh at. is 
several pair of breeches—enormous silver but- 
tons,—the well-known “ Dutch cap” of their suil- 
ors, and a pipe in his mouth, with as stupid a 
countenance as the actor could put on; and the 
« nies” had no other idea of a rich Dutch 
merchant, or a Dutch Admiral, than a being 
of some such grotesque figure and dress, as 
that exhibited on their stage; just as many 
of our sapient Virginians form an idea of a 
New-England maa from the itinerant Tin-ware- 
huckster, with hisimagined baglf wooden nutmegs. 
What an admirable fellow must that Yankee be 
who could imitate in wood a nutmeg so exquisite- 
ly as to deceive a white citizen of the Anetent 
Dominion, and sell them too for six cents a 
piece!!! Yetis this sertously believed by white 
mer and white women, in a region that has given 
four Presidents to the United States. 

This idea, or one not far short of it, of a Ba- 
tavian, or Hollander, has crept into our own 
country ; and unluckily spread through the 
land; and what is worse, caricatured and render- 
ed monstrous and even disgusting in acity which 
should have been the last to indulge iu the abuse 
of their ancestors. I mean New-York ; where 
the real Dutch character has been misrepresent- 
ed, and held up to ridjcule by a gentleman of 
more wit than judgment. J] say wit, while | 
deny Knickerbocker to bea good specimen of 
that heaven-born talent. It is rather a sample 
of that bastard humor denominated burlesque ; 
which consists in an assemblage of ideas extrav- 
agantly discordant. It is not spontaneous, but 
labored wit, to depict a fat, squalid, stupid, gor- 
mandizing human being, resembling the Chinese 
figure of Josch, with but two ideas, one engrosseil 
by the love of money, and the other with eating 
and smoking. To call such a white Hottentut, a 
Dutchman, isa libel on one of the most meritori- 
ous nations upon earth,—a republic 2s neble as 
any that has existed since the golden period of 
Grecian commonwealths. This will not appear 
extravagant to any one who shall undertake the 
profitable employment of reading the history of 
the Hollanders, written by themselves. 

The Datch came originally from the neighbor- 
hood of the Baltic ; from the same Saxon ances- 
try with ourselves. They formedthe rear of 
that immense swarm which issued from the 
North,and overspread France, and Italy, and that 
passed over to Britain. But none of the hives 
worked with the art and industry of the Bata- 

lans ; for they settled down ina dreary region, 
compared with that of France, Italy, or England 
—a mere strip of sand and salt-mafsh, which na- 
ture seemed to have intended for a purpose little 
betrer than an oyster-bed, and that part farthest 
from the sea, as the residence of frogs: yet b 
skill, industry, and the favour of Heaven, has it 
heen actually made one of the most convenient 
and eligible countries that Europe can boast of. 
The Dutch drained the marshes—cut canals— 
planted trees, and banked out the ocean, and 
have achieved greater things than any other peo- 
ple of their numbers and contracted territory, 
that are to be found in the history of netions, un- 
less Venice may be thought to have exceeded 
them. Venice wasa republic of nobles with a 
populace of slaves and beggars. Holland has 
no beggars. Their canal system is wonderful ! 
Their cities and fortifications matchless ; and the 
interior of their houses belonging to the most 
opulent, surpassing all other nations for neatness, 
convenience, taste, and riches, as exhibited in 
mee | furniture, paintings and sculpture, which 
in other countries are cunfined to the nobility, 
but in Holland are enjoyed by merchants, and the 
descendants of merchants. 

If we pase from these rewards of sound judg- 
ment underthe conduct of surprising industry, 
to instances of patriotism and heroism, the 
Dutchman may bold up his head with triumphant 
confidence. Our struggle with England, for inde- 
pendence terminated in the short space of seven 

ears, whereas that of Holland against Spain, 
jasted ye get ears. Our foe was three 
thousand miles off—but the oppressor of the 
Dutch was their next neighbour. Our sufferings 
were but the prick of a pin compared with the 
long protracted miseries of Holland. Our trial 
was a seven years apprenticeship ; theirs endured 
through two generations. Yet little Holland 
humbled mighty Spain, in her best days. She 
did more ; she fought the thep mistress of the 
Ocean, Great-Britain, and beat her again and 
again, upon, till then, her supposed element. 
She threw London in the utmost consternation, 
by singing John Byll’s beard, within thirty miles 
of London, where De Ruyter’s cannon were dis- 
stinctly heard, when he entered the river Med- 
way, and burnt Chatham, in the reign of Charles 
the 2d. in 1667. 

While they effected surpri things upon 
their own very small ne oa driving 
the Spaniards, and afterwarda the French out of 
it, they were extending their settlements abroad, 
both in the eastern and western world ; where 
they were more feared and respected than any 
nation in Europe. In one word, alittle more 


the world together by their golden chain of com- 

merce. As tu particular achievements, | would 

ask any man versed in general history to name 
the heroic deeds that surpassed the siege of Har- 

lem ; and more especiatly the memorable siege 
of Leyden? Whoever wishes to see a regular se- 

ries of their heroic actions and municipal great- 

ness, may consult a work entitled Histoire Metal- 

lique Hollando, in five volumes folio, being en- 

gravings and descriptions of a series of historical 

medals from the year 1500 to the reign of king 

Williain the third, whom the Dutch allowed to go 

over to save and govern England about 250 years 

ago. Let the writer of the life and character of 
“ Mynheer Dodimus Doouitris of “Amsterdam” 

peruse the Metallique history of Holland,and blush 

for his ignorance and folly. We feel asindignant 

as any people under the scandal and abuse of the 

London Quarterly Review, and the scandalous 

narratives by such travellers as Fearon, and Ash, 

and Hunter. May not the Dutch gentlemen now 

in America feet equally keen ? Or—if you prick 

a Datchman “ will he not bleed 2” 

The following anecdote cannat be surpassed in 

the history of Greece, Rome, England or Amer- 

ica. 

The Spaniards continued so long before the 

walls of Leyden that they compelled its inhabit- 

ants to eat uot only horse flesh, but dogs, cats, 

rats, mice, and even vermin, while many died 

through hunger. Beside these ordinary calami- 

ties of war,they suffered from pestilence, the usual 

consequence of famine, and what was more dan- 

gerous than all,discord. The Spanish commander 

dispersed flattering letters among the inhabitants, 

filled with promises of kind usage in case of 8 
prompt surrender, with sly insinuations against 
the leading men of the city. A few will always 
be found to listen to an insidious enemy when 

pressed down and terrified by the miseries of a 
long blockade. But their heroic first Burgo-mas- 
ter and commander Vander Werf, and the rest of 
the city authorities,reminded those who despond- 
ed of the sad fate of’ the best and bravest men in 
the city of Harlem, when they were beguiled into 
a surrender by the treacherous promises of the 
Spanish general, (who put the city authorities, 
with some of the clergy, to an ignominious death.) 
It needed but little to convince the Dutch, at that 
time, that a Spanish Ruman Catholic bad no scru- 
ples about a breach of faith with protestants. 
When a: length the miseries of the besieged mul- 
tiplied so fast and became so heavy, that the 
wretched people of both sexes went in crowds to 
the Burgo-master Vander Werf, declaring they 
could eudure their miseries no longer, as their 
children were dying for want of food ; and the 
remonstrances of the garrison were in a tone of 
mutiny, the brave but half famished Vander Werf 
replied—“ My friends! here is my budy! cut it 
up and divide it among you, to appease your hun- 
ger ; but asthe safety of the whole Republic de- 
pends on the fate of this city, banish all thoughts 
of opening your gates to the cruel Spaniard: re- 
member his horrid executions after the unwise 
surrender of Harlem!” Nearly famished as they 
were, they bravely took his advice, and directly 
requested him to return this answer to the insidi- 
ous proposal of the Spanish general—“ We will 


not: give up the cily so long as we have a LEFT arm 
to eat, and a nicut armto fight!” And they kept 


their vow ! 


The learning and the arts of the Dutch will be 
epitomized in a second number. 


CaMBRIDGE. 





THE SOLACE. 
I. 

How sweet "tis to glide o’er the blue sparkling wave 
When the wings of our bark are sighed un by the gale, 
And the waters seem pressing its smooth sides to leve, 
Aod clasp, as in mercy, @ structure so frail, 
©! why should these beauties, endearing a scene 
To delight us must fitted by nature, ere cease, 
Aad the tempest and whirlwind rush howling between 
The bark of our hupe, and the haveu of peace ? 


"Tis the picture of life This vewel on youth ;— 
The soft breezes that waft it our visions of bliss ; 
The blue wave that curls round is the semblance of truth— 
As false its embrace as the hypocrite’s kis ! 
Awhile we float lightly down pleasures gay stream, 
The sky pure above, and the banks strewed with flowers ; 
All around is asTovely and bright as a dream, 
And sweet as the fragance of rose scented bowers. 
III. 
But yet at this moment of heavenly cal 
We're assailed by misfortune’s dire-meraless wind,.- 
It showers on our heads its full vials of larm, 
And leaves not a vestige of beauty behind. 
Thea turn to the temple of peace and of prayer ! 
This alone is the solace to lighten our days ; 
Knee] af God’s holy altar, O! worship tim there, 
And pour wut your homage in prans of praise ! Z. 





THERE IS A HOPE. 
Air—O ! thou whe dricit the mourner’s tear. 
1 
There is a hope that cheers the way 
Of weary wand’rers here ; 
It turns the starless night to day, 
And brightens sorrows tear. 
Within the cottage of the poor 
It springs and blossoms fair ; 
Flies with the needy to each door, 
And smoothe the brow of care. 
i. 
Despair’s dark frown doth fice its sight— 
It with religion dwells ; 
And glowing with refulgent light, 
Illumes the prison cells. 
It swells upog the ocean deep 
Where storms and tempests roll ; 
Presses the outcasts couch of sleep, 
And soothes his gloomy soul. 
ul. 
It calms the breast of hopeless love— 
The maniac's @ream recalls, — 
Like dew descending from above 
Refreshing where it falls. 
This hope, a boon that nature gave 
Man’s woes and ills to leaven, 
Is to find rest within the grave, 


And happiness in Heaven ' Zz. 








VARIETIES. 


[From the Pallsdium.) 

At New-York, last week, an Irishman was commit- 
ted to the egg Se six months, at his request 
to be provided for. He gives his penitence for his 
board and lodging. 

Loox out ron Copip! * Cupid,” a slave, has run 
away from his master at New-Orleaus. Cupid is wont 
to be master. 

White some contend that Freemason Morgan is 
subterranean, a Pennsylvania paper asserts that he is 
a sub-contractor on the Canal. 

Peter Martyr says, when Columbas first landed at 
Jamaica, he conversed with the natives by an inter- 





than two hundred years ago, the Dutchmen bound 


Remarxastr Escare. 
Concord, while in a chaise with a chil in his arms, 
was precipitated over a walled bank, nine feet high, 
in front of Mr. Hobbs’s houze, ia Weston, in conse- 
quence of his horse being refractory. Neither Mr. N. 
the child, nor the horse were seriously injured, but 
the chaise was dashed in pieces. 


Two rattlesnakes were killed on Friday last, near 
the Creek in Ann-street, measuring 4 feet 6 mches 
each ; one 4 and the other 8 years old. 

In the jail in Schoharie Coauty, N.Y. one Williams, 
a prisoner, attempted to kill three other prisoners in 
the same room because he said they were Freemasons 
and Freemasons had killed Morgan! They might be 
Masons, but they were not quite free. 


Some persons conceive, if we must have a party, 
we ought to have a great political one—without re- 
ference to sections, classes of employmeuts—to be 
called NATIONALISTS. 


A warm contest is carrying on at Norfolk, between 
the friends of the Newtonian System, and the Loyal- 
ists. 4 

It is said some of the mourLy stages are about to 
ruuevery THIRTY MINUTES. 


The Yeoman’s Gazette relates an anecdote of a 
faithful dog, who proved the means of saving the life 
of his master ou the night of the 2d ivst. Some per- 
sons in seeking to kill the dog, whose barkiug disturb- 
ed their sleep, found his waster iv a deep hole near 
the mill-dam, whence he could not extrigate himself, 
being intoxicated. 


The Legislature of Pennsylvania appears to have 
voted an address to the Guvernor for the removal of 
Judge Franks. The pamphlet of charges against him 
is said to have made 160 pages, ‘The franks must not 
be sO PREK. 


Mion Lire ww New-Yoru. It is very difficult 
thing to say in what high life consists amongst us of 
the great commercial Emporium. There are 90 many 
different circles, each claiming the title of fashionable, 
that it would pnzzle Solomon himself to award the 
palm. Some light is about tobe thrown on this sub- 
ject. Rumour—* quo non malum aliud valocius ul- 
lum,” rumour, whose word is truth, and whose 
tongue is certainty, veracious and uncontestible ; 
rumour says that one who is quite “+ au fait’ and 
** au fond” in such matters, is about to enlighten the 
ignorant with a description of high life in New-York. 
Let all those who never had grandfathers look out ! 
If the author takes up a canvas of hereditary claims 
and ancestral honors, he will throw a bomb-shell 
into many of our three-story houses, and wrench the 
coats of arms from many agay coach. Our curiosity 
is quite excited to learn who is the American 
Countess of Hauton,” the arbitress of style and the 
directress of fashion, the bestower of distinction. We 
wait for light with impatience.—[MorningChronicle.] 


One of the last London papers relates an instance 
of wickedness, arising from the ‘ accursed thirst of 
gold,” which perhaps has never been surpassed. It 
was the case of a girl who was about to be married, 
and resolved on destroying her father and mother, 
with their five children, in order to possess herself of 
their property. Accordingly she infused into their 
drink at dinner (buttermilk) the deadly mixture, of 
which her parents and their children partook. The 
account states that the children luckily escaped, but 
the wretched mother, having drunk largely of the 
milk, was lingering in dreadful agony. ven when 
she was writhing under the effects of the poison, and 
parched with a deadly thirst,her guilty oflspring gave 
her, to quench her thirst, whey made with the poison- 
ed a ! The girl subsequently confessed her 
guilt. 


A man was thrown from the front of the driver's 
seat of one of the Union Line Coaches, between 
Trenton and New-Brunswick; the wheels passed 
= his arm and head ;—he was taken up perfectly 

eless. - 





Caiticisu. The last number of the Literary 


j Cadet contains an elaborate attempt to vindicate 


its use of the word fire as an active verb against 
the criticism of one of the cotemporary editors, 
A number of quotations are cited as authorities 
in his favor, but we are little surprised that the 
following, from Cibber’s Richard III. shoald have 
escaped his recollection. 


The aspiring youth, that fired the Ephesian dome, 
Outlives in fame the pivus fool chocmel it. 


An authority which we think worth all the others. 
But perhaps the Cadet thought its very common- 


}ness weakened its authority. 





{7 We are doubtless under some obligation 
to the gentleman who writes to us under the aig- 
nature of “Common Sense.” His first communi- 
cation came too late for publication before the 
event on which it might be supposed it was his 
intention it should have sume effect. It was 
therefore laid aside, to be used when circum- 
stances should again occur that might render its 
publication useful. The communication which 
he promises in his note of the 5th inst. shalt re- 
ceive proper attentien when it comes to hand. 





Mr- John C. Newell, of | 


Tl ‘ 

WE BAT RB. 
MRS. PAPANTIS BENEFIT. 

N MONDAY EVENING, April 16, will be pre- 

sented Dimond’s favorite Mele Drama, called 


THE ETHIOP ; Or, 
THE CHILD OF THE DESERT. 





With other ENTERTAINMENTS, 


FRESH LEGHORNS, VEILS, &c. 
EORGE W. WARD, 323, Washington-street, 4 

doors north of West-street, has for sale, just im- 
ported—-Ladies Bolivar and Gipsey Hats aud Bos- 
NETS, of the best quality; Batiste Dresses; plain and 
figured Gros de Naples Sings ; 3-4 to 6-4 black and 
white Bobbincet Laces and Vetus ; black and mixed 
Silk Camblet; Fine Linens; Wooilenets ; Drillings ; 
Fancy Hdkfs. and Scarts, &c. Kc. 


April 13. Alis 





VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS. 


Minter & FRANCIS, 128, Washington: street, 
have published the tollowing Works :— 

THE LITERARY BOX ; containing the Contribu- 
tions of the Evelyn Family, consisting of lostruct- 
ing and Amusing ‘Tales, in prose and verse, suited 
to allages. By the author of * The Welcome 
Visiter.” 

THE GOOD GRANDMOTHER aad her Offspring, 
atale, by Mrs. Hofland. 


ANNA ROSS, a Story for Children, by the author of 
* The Decision”—** Profession is not Principle,” 
&c. price 25 cents. 

FATHER CLEMENT, a Reman Catholic Story, by 
the author of Anna Rose, price 75 certs. 


THE HOUSE SERVANI°S DIRECTORY ; ora 
Monitor "for the use of Private Families :—com- 
prising Hints on the arrange neut and performance 
of Servant’s work ; with general cules for setting 
out tables, and sideboards in first order; likewise, 
the Art of Waiting and all its branches, with gen- 
eral Directions for placing all kiuds of joints, fish, 
&c. on table; und how to conduct Jarge and small 
parties with order. With full instructioas for 
cleaning plate, brars, polished stee}, glass furni- 
ture, patent aod other Lamps, and all othet arti- 
cles that belong to Servaot’s work ; with Hints on 
their bebavior to their employers. Likewise, 103 
various and useful Recipes, compiktd for the use 
of Families. Together with a few Observations to 
Cooks, and a few respect(ul Remarks to Masters 
and Mistresses. Identically to suit the manners 
and customs of private families in the United States. 
By Roseat Rosrats, Scrvant in various families 
in Evrope and America. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF LYING in all its branches : 
By Amelia Opie: second edition. * Lies are ma- 
ny, and various in their nature and ia their ten- 
dency, and may be arranged under their different 
names, thus—Ligs of Vanity—Flattery—Conven- 
ience—Jnterest—Fear—First rate Malignity—Sec- 
ond-rate Malignity—Lies falsely called Live of 
Benevolence—-and Lies of Real Benevolence : 
aleo Lies of mere Wantouness. There are like- 
wise Practical Lies,that is, Lies acted, not spoken. 
I have given a tale or anecdote in order to illus- 
trate each sort of lie in its turn, or nearly so.”” 

POEMS BY BERNARD BARTON, asually called 
the Quaker Poet, in one volume. 

CHRISTMAS TALES; or a collection of stories, 
similar to those which compose the Sourenirs ; or- 
namented with a handsome engraving. 

EVENING HOURS; a little work suitable for Sun- 
day reading, and designed to aid Mothers in their 
illustrations of the New Testament, in regard to 
the history, geography, biography, and manners 
and customs introduced in the sacred text. It is 
proposed to be published in numbers—three of 
which are out, and a fourth ic press. 

THE FRENCH GENDERS taught in six Fables ; 
being a plain and easy art of memory, by which 
the Genders of 15,548 French Nouus may be learn- 
ed in a few hours. 

THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF Q. Q. to a periodical 
work, with some pieces never before published. 
By the late Jane, Tay lor. 

RUSSIAN TALES ; translated from the French of 
Count Xavier de Meistre. 

WASHINGTON IRVING'S WORKS complete. vis : 
Sketch Book, Knickerbocker, Bracebridge Hall 
and Tales of a Traveller; two editions, coarse an 
five: in 8 vols. ('7°To those who purchase the 
whole set, the elegant Illustrations of Westall, 
executed in London, will be added graft#. 

A NEW DRAWING BOOK OF FLOWERS: Fx- 
ecuted in Lithography, consisting of 24 plates,’ 
half in outline, and halfio shadow. Done up in 
four Books, and admirably adapted for Jearners. 
By Mrs. Turner, teacher at the Monitorial School, 


Boston. 
IN PRESS : 

CAMPBELL’S POEMS: complete in one volume. 
Containing all his Works up to the present time. 
To be embellished with a fine Frontispiece, and 
to be printed on good paper. 


—also— 
EVENING ROURS, No. IV. 
March 16. eopis 





sHasoutce Calendar, 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 


Amicable Lod Cambridge woaday. 
—<£_ Nantucket, Montep 
Star in the East, New-Bedford, “ 
Corner Stone, sbury, « 
Mvotgomery, Medway, Wedsesday. 
St. Paul’s R. A. C er, Boston, Tuesday. 
Encampment K. T. on, Wednesday. 








Marriages. 


Ia this city, Mr. John Timson to Miss Elizabeth Patterson; Mr. Wa- 
zep jels to Mies Susan Kuowltva ; Mr. Wyatt Richards te 
Miss Sarah P. Ruggles 

In Salem, Mr. Jusiah Foster to Miss Lydia B. Morse. 

Ta Beverly, wt Fielder to Miss Sophia Obear. 

In = Mr. Daniel L. Willcomb to Mie Louisa Sweet. 

In Dedham, Mr. Beajamin Cass to Mrs. Roxanns Bacov. 








Beatihs. 


In this city, Mr. Tilly Snow, 35; Mr. James Hayden, aged 57 ; 
Mrs. Susannah Page, aged 31 ; Mr. James Brown, aged 29. 

In Salem, Mr. Ezra Fisk, aged 52; Mr. Thomas Honeycomb, aged 
59. 


In Danvers, Mrs. Mehitable Putnam, aged 83. 
In Gloucester, widow Abigail Trask, aged 96. 
In Lynofield, Mr. Daniel Needham, aged 33. 
In Scituate, Capt. Seth Fusier, aged 57. 

In Worcester, Mr. Andrew Bigelow, aged 24. 





BOARDING SCHOOL IN KEENE, N. Hi. 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
HE terc: of 24 weeks, for the ensuing season, will 
commence on MONDAY, April 30th. Miss 
FISKE, the Principal, informs the public, that the 
usual exercises ia the English studies will be taught. 
Likewise, the Latin, Ivalian, French, and Spanish 
Languages, in which Miss M. B. Wang is teacher. 
Mies E. P. Witausctos teacher in Music. — 
ase not to exceed 45 in number at any one time. 
buildings belonging to the establishment are 90 con- 
structed as to accommodate the school ing for 
24 popils—-four in ao apartment of 17 feet—two ia a 
smaller ene. The above number can be accommo- 
dated with convenience to the family—with comfort 
and improvement to the pupils. 
April 13. 





DR. JOSHUA B. FLINT 
AS removed to No. 16, howse next to the new 





preter. Where didhe learn the language not ver- 
nacular? 


Congregational Church, Green-street. 
Sept. 15. opti 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
4 x Spring term of the subscriber's School will 
commence on MONDAY, March 5th. Instruc- 
tion in the Frencn and Sramisn Lancuacns; 
Drawing end Painting; and the General English 
Beanches. Hours from 8 o'clock to 1-4 before 11, ia 
the forencoa ; and frem 3 to 1-2 past 5, in the aftes- 


noons 

Those Young Ladies, who are desirous of attend- 
ing a part of the time oniy, for instruction ja the Lan- 
guaccs, or ia Drawing aud Painting, can wow be ac- 
commodated cither in the morning or afternoon, as 
they may prefer. 

The subscriber will also inetruct a class of Young 
Ladies who attend other schools, or who caunot con- 
veniently attend at other times, on Thursday and 
Satarday afternoons. A large namber of the best co- 
pies is provided for instraction ia Drawing, and ad- 
ditions are coastantly making. 

Those Young Ladies who ase desirous of joining 
either of the classes, are iuvited to cal) at aay hour 
io the afternoon, aed view the collection and the ac- 
commodations provided. 

O07" Private Lessons in any of the branches, given 


to Ladies at any hours not devoted to the regular 
classes. ¥F.S. DURIVAGE, 
Franklio-street. 
March 2. eptMay! 





THE ADAMS FEMALE ACADEMY 
wu be open for tbe reception of young Ladies 
on the 18th of April next. 12 will be continu- 
ed under the superi of Miss Z. P. GRANT. 
The course of instruction will be essentially the same, 
as has been pursced ia this Institution for the three 
years that it has been is operation. There will be 
two terms in the year, of 14 weeks cach, separated by 
a vacation of two weeks preceding the second Wed- 
sesday in August. 
®,° Price of board, from §1,50 to $1,75 per week. 
Tuition $6, fora term of fourteen weeks, to be paid 
at entrance. . 
O67" As the classes will be formed soon after the op- 
enitig of the Academy, and as each branch will be 
taught systematically, it is important that the pupi> 
should enter at the commeacement of the first term. 





GEO. FARRAR, Secretary. 
Londonderry, Jaa. 20, 1327. 
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NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 
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A STORM. 
The mountains of the boiling sea 
To-night are loosened from their dreams, 
And upwards to the tempest flee, 
Bearing their foreheads where the gleams 
Ot lightningrun, and thund+rs cry, ! 
Rushing and raining thggggh the sky ; 
1 





The mountains of the sea are wazing 
Loud war upon the peaceful night, 

And bands of the black winds are raging 
Through the tempest blue and bright, 
Blowing her cloudy bair to dust 

With kisses, like a madmap’s lust ! 


11. 
What Spirit, like an Ate, walketh 
Earth —ocean—air ? and aye with Time 
Ming'e4, as with a lover talketh ?— 
Methinks their colloquy sublime 
Draws anger from the sky, which raves 
Over the self abandoned waves. 

Iv. 
Behold ! like millions maseed in battle, 
The tumbling billows headlong go, 
Lashing the barren deeps which rattle 
In mighty transports till they grow 
All fruitful in their rocky home, 


Vv. 
And, see—where lie on the faithless billows 
Women, and men, and children fair, 
Some hanging, like sleep, to their swollen pillows, 
With helpless sinews and streaming hair, 
And ‘thers wh» plunze i» their sou ding graves,— 
Ab ! lives there no strength above the waves? 


‘Tis said, the moon can rock the sea 
From frenzy strange to silence mild— 
To sleep—to death. But where is snk, 
While row her storm-torn giant child 
Upheaves his shoal:ier to the skies ?— 
Arise, sweet planet pale— Arise ? 
Vil. 
She cometh,—lovlier than the dawn 
In summer when the leaves lie green ; 
More graceful than the alarmed fawn 
Over his grassy supper seen: 
Bright quiet from her beauty falls, 
Until—again the tempest calls ! 
P vil. 
The supernatural Storm,—he waketh 
Again, and lo! from sheets all white 
Stands up unto the stars, and shaketh 
Scorn on thr jeweilled locks of night, 
He carries a ship on his foaming crown, 
And a cry, like Heli, as he rushes down ! 
1x. 
—And so still soars from calm to storm 
The stature of the aye hanging sea ;— 
So doth desire or wrath deform 
Our else all calm humanity !— 
Until at last we sleep, ° 
And never wake nor weep, 
(Hushed to death by some faint tune,) 
iu our grave beneath the moon. 


THE CrICKLY. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 
Benea h the ruse’s mossy stem, 
A Cricket lay concealed, 
And saw a Driliiant Butterfly, 
Sport gaily o’er the field. 
With gold and purple spangled o'er, 
And pure ethereal blue, 
It sipped the nectar from each flower, 
And bathed in fragrant dew. 
At last the cricket, -ad, exclaimed, 
How different is my lot ; 
To iull obscurity consigned, 
Upon this lonely spot ! 
No loveiy hues upon me shine, 
No figure can J boast, 
Nor is one useful talent mine, 
That nature’s lent to mest. 
Whiist musing thus, arrived a ticop 
Of ively playful boys, 
Who svon pursued the gaudy fly, 
With childish glee and noise. 
A pris*aer soon in eager haste 
‘Lhe hapless insect’s torn: 
The cricket in her shelter piaced 
Its luckless fate aid mourn. 


Alas, she said, Il now perceive, 
‘Twas folly to repine, 

Oh may the tranquil shades of life 
Henceforth, be ever mine. 

Too dear'y bought, thse brilliant hues, 
Those wings in light unfuried, 

I now iave learnt it costs too dear, 
To shine iv this sad world! 








{From the Lundon New Monthly Magazine} 
DICTIONARY OF LOVE AND BEADTY. 
AIR AND EXE CISE—THE GIPSIES —EATING AND 
D..INKING, AND EARLY RISING. 
“ Aim! air!” ery a room full of company, when 
a lady faints, the window is thrown open, and the 
glad bs eath of the universe enters and restores her. 
It as astonishing that we should recognize thus 
instinctively the vital principle by which “ we tive 
and move and Lave our being ;” and on almost 
every other occasion of lite, neglect as if we could 
do without zk. After the fainting, for instance, 


famous Diana de Poities, who atan advance: age 
excited the astonishment of Brantome, and pre 
served the love of a king many years younger 
than herself, used to ride out for two hours every 


| her exercises enabled her to enjoy them. 


| we are very much inclived to be in love with. A 


hours, and spleen, and plodding, and indolence, 
and indigestion. Fresh air puts a wine in the 


merely for an hour or two after dinner. 
would not carry buttered toast in their cheeks, 


their veins, till it spins clear. 
self helps to make good blood ; and air and ex- 
ercise make cheerfulness. 
air spoils the complexion, itis not meant that 
breathing it does so, but exposure to it. 
convinced it is altogether a fallacy, and that 
And dash from frenzy into foam. ' 
of heat and cold has any such effect. 
not breathing the fresh air is eonfessedly in- 
jurious ; 
tener than is supposed. 
tener throw up their windows; or admit the 
air partially, and with an effect sensible only 
- to the general feelings. 

: experiments, that we can write better and longer 


morning; after which she lay down, and read. 
Her books perhaps taught her this wisdom ; and 


There is a notion, that air spots the complex- 
ion. It is possible, that an exposure to ali 
weathers mightdo so ; though if a gipsey beauty 
is to be said to have a bad complexion, it is one 


russeton apple hus its beauty as well as 3 peach. 
At all events, a spoiit complexion of this sort ts 


accompanied with none of the melancholy at- 
tending the Lad complexions that arise from late 


blood that lasts from morning to night, and not 
If ladies 


instead of roses, they must shake the blood in 
Cheerfulness it- 


When it is said, that 
We are 


vothing but a constant exposure to the extremes 


The 


be done much of- 
People might of- 


and this might 


We find, by repeated 


with the admission of air into our study. We 
have learnt also, by the same experience, to pre- 
fer a large study toa small one; and here the 
rich, it must be confessed, have another advant- 
age overus. They pass their days in large airy 
rooms,—in apartments that are field and cham- 
pain, compared to the closets that we dignify 
with the name of parlours and drawing-rooms. 
A gipsy and they are in this respect, and in many 
others, more on a footing ; and the gipey heanty 
and the park beauty enjoy themselves aceording- 
ly. Can we look at that extraordinary race of 
persons,—we mean the gipsies.—and not recog- 
nize the wonderful physical perfection ta which 
they are brought, solely by their exemption from 
some of our most inveterate notions, and by dint 
of living constantly in the fresh air? Read anv 
of the accounts that are given of them, even hv 
writers the most opposed to their way of life, and 
you will find these verv writers refuting them- 
selves and their propose:! amelioratinns hv con- 
fessing that no human beings ean he better form- 
ed, or healthier, or hapvier than the ginsies, so 
long as they are kept out of the way of towns 
and their sophistications, A snicide is not known 
mong them. They are as merry as the larks 
with which they rise ; have the nae of their limbs 
to a degree unknown among us, except by our 
new friends the gymnasts; and are as sharp in 
their faculties as the perfection of their frames 
canrenderthem. A glassof brandy pots them 
into a state of unbearable transpert. Jt is a 
superfluous bliss ; wine added to wine ; and the 
old learn to do themselves mischief with it, and 
level their condition with stockbrokers and _poli- 
ticians. Yet these are the people whom some 
wiseacres are for turning into bigots and manu- 
factures. They had mach better take them for 
what they are, and for what Providence seems 
to have intended the:n,—a memorandum to keep 
alive among us the belief in nature. and a proof 
to what a physical state of perfection the human 
being can be Hronght, solely by inhaling her glori- 
ous breath, and being exempt from our laborious 
mistakes. If the intelligent and the gipsy life 
could ever be brought more together, by any ra- 
tional compromise (and we do not despair of it, 
when we see that calculators begin to philo- 
sophize), men might attain the greatest perfec- 
tion of which they are capable. Meanwhile, the 
gipsies have the advantage of it. if faces are anv 
index of health and comfort. A gipsy with an 
eye fit for a genius, it is aot difficult to meet with ; 
but where shall we find a genius, or even a fund- 
holder, with the cheek and health of a ginsy. 
There is a fact well known to physicians. which 
settles at once the importance of fresh air to 
beaury, as wellas health. Itis, that in propor- 
tion as people stay at home, and do not set their 
jungs playing as they onght, the blood hecomes 
dark, and lags in its current ; whereas the habit 
of inhaling the air out of doors reddens it like a 
ruby, and makes it cleay and brisk. Now the 
darker the blood, the more melancholy the sen- 
sations, and the worse the complexion. 
It is common with persons who inherit a good 
stock of health from their ancestors, to ergue 
that they take no particular pains to preserve it, 
and yet are well. Thisimay be true ; and it is 
also true, that there is a painstaking to that effect, 
which is superfluous and morbid, and helps to do 
more harm than good. But it does not follow 
from either of these truths. thata negleci of the 





the window is shut again, and the spirit of exis- 
tence seut about its business, like a_ village 
apothecary. We getup without air ; we break- 
fast, dine, and sup, Without air; we write, read, 


and perform every avocation possible without ; 
it; and then beauties lament their roses, and the | 


manliest wonder that they become “ nervous.” 


Neither beauty nor manliness ca@ do without | 


the help of nature. The reason why the richer 
classes are handsomer than the others, is not that 
they have nothing to do, or that © gentle blood” 
is a bit better, or gentler, than other blood. 
Their having nothing to do is bad for them ; and 
their “ geutle blood,” if left to itself, would soon 
get ferocious with high living. The reason is, 
that they take more exercise, spend a great dea} 
more time in the country, and are gifted by their 
education with a superior turn for grace and en- 
joyment.We doubt whether they have fewer cares 
than the middle classes, though their cares may 
be of a different sort; but they carry them 
off better by dint of their horseback and coun- 
try air, and their opinions partake of the liberality 
of their movements. They do not turn domesti- 
city into a vice or a mere habit, and then take 
their carking importance for a virtue. Ladies 
on horsebark are apt to be thought masculine by 
women on foot. It isa pity, in our opinion, that 
all woman cannot afford to ride on horseback ; 
we are sorry that some are se rich as to possess 
more horses than they want, and others too poor 
to have avy. But there are few'women so poor 
as not to be able to take more air and exercise 
than they do ; and if they did this, they woul! 
get wiser, and criticise one another with a good 
temper more becoming their sex. 
jockey is a nuisance, and no woman. 


an ostier. 
another matter. 
liest. 


healthy, serves 





A femak 

The best ! 
thing we cen bope of her is, that her father was | and bend themselves towards the window, if put 
But Sophia Western on horseback is 
A ride before dinner about the 
Regent’s Park, or towards the western breeze of f 
Harrow, is only a dance that becomes the love- , have a sensation, and are enabled to think,—do 
it sends bloom into their cheeks and | we suppose that in all this we are less delicately 
brightness into their eyes ; and being natural and , constructed than flowers, or can better dispense 
to retain them there. The | with what itto keep us bright and happy? An 


rational means of retaining health will ultimate- 
, ly be good for the body. Healthy people may 
; live a good while upon their stock. Children 
‘are in the habit of deing it. But healthy chil- 
| dren, especially those who are foolishly treated 
upon an assumption that health consists in heing 
| highly fed and having great beef-eating cheeks, 
very often turn out sickly at last ; and grown-up 
people, for the most part, at least in great towns, 
have as little really good health, as children in 
| xeneral are given credit for the reverse. Nature 
does indeed provide liberally for abuses ; but the 
abuse will be felt at last. It is generally felt a 
long while before it is acknowledged. Then 
comes age with all its train of regrets and super- 
stitions ; and the beauty and the man, besides a 
world perhaps of idle remorse, which they would 
not feel but for their perverted blood, could eat 

‘ their hearts out fur having been such fools as not 
to secure a continuance of good looks and man- 
ly feelings, for want ofa little handsome energy. 
The iil taste of existence that is so apt to come 
upon people in middle life, is too often attributed 
to moral causes. Moral they are, but very often 
net in the sense imagined. Whatever causes be 
“mixed up with them, the greatest of all is, in 
ninety-nine instances out ofa hundred, no better 
or grander than a non-performance of the com- 
‘mon duties of health. Many a fine lady takes a 
' surfeit for a tender distress; and many a real 
sufferer, who is haunted by a regret, or takes 
, himself for the most i!l-used of bilious old gen- 
tlemen, might trace the loftiest of his woes to no 
better origin than a series of hampies, or a want 

, of proper use of his boots and umbrella. 
Flowers die without air. They fade without 
light ; and, it is well known, will yearn .after it, 


into a dark corner. Do we suppose, that in our 
internal organization,—that in all that wonder- 


oak is strong ; but we do not fancy that we could 


tures, and so many, called beautiful, that we 
comme to think poorly of, and even to dislike. It 


ful system of nerves and fibres, by which we 


plant it with impunity in an unnatural soil, or 
deny it air and light, or drench it with poisonous 
waters ? Above all, commend ue to a corpulent 
lady! or to a bird made to lie all day on a sofa. 
While we have the principle of motion within 
us, We must use it, or take the consequences. 
While the ladies give the flowers nothing but 
what is fit for them, are there any who fancy that 
they can put inte themselves loads of preposter- 
ous meat and drink, and yet retain the graces 
and the hues, which impel poets aid lovers to 
bestow upon them their flawery appeilations ? 
Let,them stuff a lily first, and see how it looks. 
Let them swell out a tube-rose, or piant a sweet 
briar in a parcel of kitchen-stuff. “ Disgusting 
images !” they willery. Disgusting indeed ; but | 
how then can they consent to do, what they dare 
not in common rature or propriety think of ? 
We will answer forthem. They do not think of 
it; or if they do, it is with regret, with dislike, 
with resolutions of amendment; and then they 
indulge, themselves again in order to get rid of 
theirsurrow. Thisis human nature, and it is to 
be pardoned. All that we say is, it is not human 
nature as it should be and might be; nor is it 
love ; nor is itbeauty. Love renders us lovely. 
What beauty a woman has is degraded and ren- 
dered not beautiful, if she contradicts the senti- 
ment of beauty. ‘It is transferred to the next 
woman wio appreciates it better, and who pos- 
sesses at heart the loveliness which the other has 
missed. It is for this reason we see so many 
faces that are delighttul in spite of common fea- 





is in vain that awoman carries a smooth cheek, 
if the effect of her intercourse be harsh and | 
grating. We shall feel the misery of that, twen- | 
ty times to what we reap in gvod from the other ; | 
and what a poor good it becomes ! We soon learn | 
to care as little for it, as we care for a Japan tea- 
board. Atlength we receil from the smooth itm- 


make our lives the bitterer. 


on it delicious pity, and look to it for pity our- 
selves ! Set us one ofthese soul beauties on horse- 
back, and give her a tinge of the tresh air in her 


and drinking, corpulent, sleekfaced beanties be- | 
come a parcel of beef-eaters in the comparison ; | 


on each side Exeter Change, and ask us to walk | 
in and see the animals fed, 

Lady.—Govod God, sir! this is very shocking. 
I did not think that a writer of your gallantry 
could speak in this way of any women. IT took 
up the New Monthly to relish my luncheon with ; 
and | vow I cannot eat a bit more, 

Writer.—I never had the pleasure, Madam, of 
seeing you before ; but on looking into your face, 
you do yourself an injustice to suppose you are 
one of those to whom my remarks ought to be 
displeasing. 

Lady.—Excuse me, sir. Iam not so ignorant 
of myself to pretend that my shape is what it 
was; or thai the alteration of it is not owing, in 
some measure, toa littl too much indulgence. 
But you are unkind, sir. [could shed tears for 
vexation. 

Writer.—Then Madam, I assure you I could be 
very sorry for tiem, and very much mortified. 
By your countenance, you are not one of those 
whose tears of vexation are shed in order to vex 
others ; aud before I could vex ove like you, UT} 
could find it in my heart to call a dozen of the 
ethers a parcel of jolly fellows. You dine con- 
siderably, no doubt. I can see it by your luneheon. 
But, Madam, there is a difference in these mat- 
ters, as in others. “ The same is not the same.” | 
Others, (pardon me foran ugly word that does 

votapply to you)sthers, Madam, are gormandiz- 

ing : but you are festive. 

Lady.—fam aecustomed to take you at your 

word ; otherwise | should think you were mock- 

ing me. 











ine Co believe me incapable of bantering a wo- 
man. My :hrase may he ou the side of pleasan- 
try, but so are many that are very serious at 
heart. In you, the tendency to enjoy yourself a 
little teo much at table isonly the gener rltenden- 
cy to pleasure a inile unregulated. 1 undertake 
to say, that you doit most, and least, wien you 
lave your friends about you ; most, when you 
have son::thing new or pleasant ta recommend 
to their palates, and anexample to set ther ; 


and chatting and laughing makes you forget the 


belonging to your nature. See, Madain ; you 
take a book when you have not another friend 
by you: the chieken does not absorb your at- 
tention: Tom Jones and the merry-thought have 
it between them... 

Lady.—t wish, indeed, to think that] am _ not 


my fondness for eating would imply. 


do not like the phrase, but sre too sincere not to 
uge it. 
things than eating, and your fondness for those 
should enable you to discover how alien, in realt- 
ty, you are from that. 

Lady.—Those are odious phrases,—fond of 
chicken, fond of asparagus, fond of—no, come ; 
nothing shall induce me to say, fond of pig. 

Writer.—If Vhad authority with you, I believe I 


ing that you unite sincerity and good humour in 
this charming manner. 

Lady —Alas, Sir, I blush while I am sincere. 
Buthow am Ito get over this sorry habit of in- 
dulgeuce? For I donot pretend that I can doit 
at once. 

Writer.—You are a very delightful person, that 
is certain; and forgive me for saying it so abrupt- 
ly, for Tcanrot help it. But you are reformed, 
Madam, already ; for you have taste and truth, 
and a heart. Any body who has these may re- 
form an ill habit, especially if they do not set 
about it in mere volatile hurry ; and particularly, 
ifthey have friends and admirers to help» them 
with their regard. Now, Madam, you have a 
right to be complimented with a painful effort ; 
but you shall have a pleasurable one, for you 
must hegin with enjoying your breakfast doubly 
to what you have done. 

Lady.—Indeed ! how must I do that ? 

Writer.-- You must begin with early rising. 

Lady.—Earty rising ! What! And this weather 
too: 

Writer—Yes, Madam like Aurora, or Venus, 
avho waz unquestionably an early riser, See the 
first book of Virgil, where she meete Eneas at 
daybreak. Besides: was she not Venus? [ grant 
you, she went to bed early ; but so conld other 
beauties, if they did not lie late. [know what 
you are gomg to say,—the pain—the diffirnity-- 
the astonishment of the servants—the delicious 





wilful nap—tbe warm sup to get up by (if any)— 


Writer.—Pray, Madam, think well enough of 


least, when the pleasure of meeting one another | 


so fond of devouring, as my—what shall I say,— | 


early rising. 


tinued, 


ty of the world. 


, the warm fire at ail events—the leisure—the suug- 
| ness, the satisfaction—perhaps the coifee in bed, 
aud sometimes the novel. 
through all this myself; and perhaps should nev- 
er have got out of it, if it had not been for the ill- 
effect which I am sure to feelif I lie late ; and 
whieh renders early rising in me less meritorieus 
than in any body I know. You, for instance, who 
experience no ill effects at present from lying too 
late, (though unquestionably it adds every day 
something to what you wouldregret by and by! 
would have great merit in gbiting up. 
Madam, you would soen be a iittle less plump; 
fur nothing has such an effect in that matter as 
it tends both to diminish what is 
superfluous, and to add to what is desirable in 
point of size; because nothing tends so much to 
put the frame in the healthiest condition. 
what I meant by the additional pleasure at break- 
fast, it is this: that although eating too much is 
to be deprecated in every one, eating heartily and 
with an appetite becomes every body in good 
health, man or woman; aud J have invaria 
observed, that the healthiest appetites, tho 
hearty and proper ones, and by far the mest en- 
joying, are by no means the most craving or con- 
Hunger of that inveterate sort is as sick- 
ly in its way as want of appetite. 
| the frame is contented with a sifficiency. 
blood has its natural current, and does not require 
to be pushed on even to uveasiness, as is some- 
times the case in states of inanition, or when one 
state of fever can only be replaced by another. 
But, Madam, the grace of the matter is the thing ; 
Beauty isour subject; and early rising contributes 
as surely to beauty, as the dawn does to the beau- 
Shape—complexion—expres- 
sion—the dignity arising from the sense of hav- 
ing performed a duty—the pleasure arising from 
cheerful blood, and from being prepared to give 
pleasure to others,—all contribute to make the 
charmer more charming. 
myself a perfect beauty going to bed, or, what is 
postor that gives usa taste of sweetness only to | better, a perfect charmer, as beautiful as she need 
But a cheek, sprink- | be in the usual sense, and twenty times more 
lel even with the smnall pox, that has a charming | beautiful than other beauties in the unusual one, 
lip to it, or an eye that promises tenderness and | I should paint her with all the sweetness upon 
joy, how we love, and are grateful to it, and take ; her ofa good-tempered day, and all the freshness 


of early rising. 





other, and you have found the truce excitement | 


Writer.—And itis very charmingly said. You | 


Ah, Madam, you are fond of much better | 


I should allow you to be fond of any thing see- | 


Lady—But what do you call early rising. 


Writer—Madam, you are a woman of honor, 
cheeks, and let her shape be seen in its natural: and I will leave that to your conscience. 
grace and activity, aud your lazy, languid, eating | will not reckon too inuch in your own favor. 


Lady —1 will think upon it. 


Waiter—When you say you will think upon it, 
yeo-women of the mouth. They ought to stand | the thing is done. if it be a handsome one to do. 
1 would only advise, if you will permit me, that, 
in case you resolve to be an early riser, you will 
make common cause with a few friends, of as 
much taste and sincerity, if possible, as yourself. 
Itis wonderful how much more can be done in 
this way, than alone ; and it is right and happy 
Comparing notes, you ‘will 
please and be pleased with one another, and ex- 
alted in eyes that you love ; and what noble heart 


that it should be so. 


could not do any thing for this ? 


To you, Madam, no more need be said, except 
that, if you have any thing to instruct me in your- 
Perinaps you 
If so, I shall en- 
deavor to copy the politeness and pot See applicatien, it promotes the free and uninterragtel 

‘o some, 


self, I shall be very proud to learn. 
can refute what I have said. 


with which you have listened to me. 
however, I would say, and even to yourself, tha 


ho person ever outgrew their natural size in any 
considerable degree, and, remaining so, attained 
There isa size and an age, at which 
You are 
Indeed, I know not whether any 
body could desire to diminish those fair shoulders, 


tu longeviiy. 
it is even perilous to alter the system. 
fur from both. 


ifthey could remain as they are. [ am sure 

could not, for one, seeing the eyes that look ove 
them. 
main so, unless you take to your heels and you 
early rising. 
eighty. Lively, good humoured old women ar 
what raisins are to fresh grapes, 


advantage in the freshest company. 
A word to the other sex, now that our fai 
friend is gone. 


Madam, I have gone 


Also, 


As to 


M 


In good health 
“he 


If I would paint to 


You 


But there it is, Madam: they will not re- 
Pray oblige us, and be charming at 
They are with- 


ered, but they are also preserved ; and appear to 


Ninon de Enclose told women 


> — 


= _—— 
SWAIM’S PANACEA. 
HIS valuable Medicine has obtained a dist 
which itsefficacy alone can support. Agg 
rifier of the blood it has no parailel. It is the 
useful Spring aud Autumo alterative ever knowg 
those who are affected with Scrofula, Leprory, 
or cutaneous Eruptions, o: any of those mel 
discasee arising from impurity of the blood aad 
—also, those who suffer by diseased Liver, R 
Adections, or from indiscretion of their youth, 
whose coustitulions are broken down by 
antimopial, or arsevical medicines, should sub 
course of Swaia's Panacea. The effect of this 
Cine is such as not to intetrupt cither business or 
sure, and requires ouly the common restraints of = 
eration iu diet. It is conveyed by the circulati 
ide, and corrects theie tendencies to all those di 
which originate in vitiated blood. It isa safe & 
a powertal substitute for mercury, aud removes Qo 
evils which an unsuccessful use of that mineral soghe 
occasions. 
The numerous and multiplying frauds commi 
the public by at least fifty spurious mixtures ie i 
tion of this well known meiicine, is alone sati 
evidence of its superior virtue, without any aie 
comment. ss 
I deem it proper to inform the public that thee 
position of the Panacea cannot possibly he dise 
by analyzation ; nor was it ever communicated 
other person, it being original with myself. FP 
this are manifest almost every day. 
The genuine Swaim’s Panacea has my name 
seal on the cork, and my signature on the label, . 
icprlt is particularly requested that those 
this medicine would destroy the label, ag 
has been made of th@ bottles havi 
them. WM. SWAIM, 


CERTIFICATES. 


my name @ 


Philosophical Society, ke. &e. : 
I cheerfully add my testimony in favor of 
Swaim’s Panacea, asaremedy in Scrofula. | 
two inveterate cases perfectly cured by it, afte 
usual remedies had been long tried without effem, 

JAMES MEASE, M, 
Philadelphia, February 18, 1823. 
From Dr. John Y. Clark. 

Having had frequent opportunities of witne 
eff-cts of the article denominated * Swaim’s P 
I must candidly say, thar | have been muctr 
with the results of its success, particularly in 
lewing diseases, viz. Scrofula, Syphilitic, and 
ria! Diseases, “umours and Ulcers, where there & 
uot only been great destruction of the soft parts, & 
also where caries of the bones have extended tos 
considerable extent. . 


Philadelphia, Jan. 18th, 1825. 


Price $3 per bottle. For sale by JONATHR 

P. HALL, Jr. agent for the proprietor, No. 1, 
street, and by most of the Druggists in this and 
arighboring towns. 6m. Nov. 105 


CREAM OF AMBER, i 
OR removiog” PIMPLES, SPUTS, ny mele 


é 





and all eruptiens of the skin, gradually 

ing a soft, clear, and beautiful complexion. Ag 
remedy for SCROFULA and SAL® RHEUM, & 
merits stand unrivalled. * 
The fullest retiance may be placed upon the of 
cy of the CREAM OF AMBER in ali the cases abe® 
mentioned ; it not only readers the skin beautif 
soft, smooth, and clear, but, by perseverance ® 


exercise of those functions ef the skin which are @ 
t | essary to health and the attainment and preservalll 

ot a beautiful complexion. ' 
Certificates of its complete efficacy have been 
ceived by the proprietors from various persons whe 
have used it. 


CREAM OF AMBER, as it wes first offered to 
i public, has induced the Proprieters to extend thei 

rangements and make every effort to have the 
prepared in the be.t possible manner. It is now 
in anew and very elegant style. The pro 
Ti} have appointed Maynard & Noyes their sole 
of whom it may be had at wholesale and retail ; ai 
€ | of most of the Apothecaries in this city. To pre 

imposition, the label of each bottle will be signe 
MAYNARD & NOYES, No 13, Market-st. ose. . 
Jan. 19. 6m 
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INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL FOR BOFR 


to beware of the corpulent- and coarse-handed. | consequence of repeated appiic atious, the sab 


Perhaps had she lived in a naval and commercial 


country, she would have sunk the latter objec 


tion ; but Love and Obesity, as the poet says of 
another personage, certainly do not sit well on 


the same bench. 


“ Non bene coaveniunt, nec in una sede morantur, 
Majestas et Amor.” 


Hume sitting on a sofa between the ladies at 
Paris, was a spectacle more unbefitting his philo- 


sophy than he himself thought. A_ philosophe 


has no more business with so much fat thana 
It is said of Gibbon, that when he made 
love to Mademoiselle Curchod, and went down 
on his knees, she was obliged to ring the bell for 

‘the footman to help him up again. ’ 


lover. 


tainly a chivalrous step for him to take. H 


coul not well do more for her, or get into a 


worse scrape. It was his knee plus ultra. Th 
ludy and he were the Decline and Fall. Itis 


pity that so many good fellows have consented to 
_ get fat, and made verses and proverbs in favour 

of it. There may be said, in this country, to be 
a fat superstition ; though it has been going out 
of late years, since bad nerves came up, and the 


French are no longer to be laughed at for th 


meagreness they enjoyed under the old regime. 
The meagre Frenchmen was deplorable enough ; 
but the corpulent Englishman was not much bet- 
In old age he had by far the worst of it. Ob- 


ter. 
serve a corpulent old gallant, who has been 


handsome fellow in his younger days: how bard 
he tries to brace himself in, and retain hia ele- 
; gance! Anditis by no means the worst thing he 
He has a turn for an elegance still, though 
he has not been graceful enough to preserve it. 
His brother elders are not so much his superiors 
aw they think, iu carrying their obseity with in- 
They are enormous and not asham- 
In a proper state of society, in which right 


does. 


difference. 
ed. 


It was cer- 


scriber will open a School for the instraction @ 
aap who attend other schoois, on MONDAY, Mart 
Sth. te 
Hours from 11 to 1 o'clock; those whe canad 
atte:d at the earlier hour will be received at 
o'clock. 
ss hen of a will embrace the French end 
panis nguages, Drawing and Pan j 
ing, Drawing and Colouring Maps and Chet Kesh 
. ing, Weieting, Arithmetic, English Grammar, 

phy, Astronomy, with the use of the Maps end 
and in geverai, such branches as are not includes 
tne studies which they may pursue in the @@# 
schools which they attend. 
No scholar will be required to attend to otte 
ttudies embraced in the regular course, but petel® 
will designate what branches they choose. 
A class will be turmed for speaking tn French al 
e | Spanish, at hours which will not interfere with the 
a | regular hours of the Intermediate School, for such @ 
may wish to attend to this practical and aseld 
branch of study. Au extensive compilation vf oF 
tracts for this parpose has been made, and is rea@ 
for the use of scholars, without any additional chargy 
either for the instruction, or for the use of books 
The accommodations arc ample and oonvenieot 
the number of scholars intended to be received, bt 
as they must necessarily be limited, those frst af 
plymg will be entered ia the order of their applie®- 
tioa. 

Those lads who cannot conveniently attesd tbe 
4 | noon School, will be received for instruction is 
and Spanish, as heretofore, after their other 
are out in the afternoon. 

The Evening School for the instruction of geste 
men iu the French and Spanish Languages, 
and Painting, &c. will be continued. 

Private lessons given as usual, 

Applications may be made at the rooms in Fras’ 
lin-street. F. S. DUBIVAG 

March 2. eptM1 
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hiladelphia, 
From Dr. James Mease, Member of the Avery 












JOHN Y. CLARK, M. D., && 


The very liberal patronage which was given to the” 


—e 


and wrong were better understood than they are 
now, and greater stress laid on the duties of health 
and cheerfulness, corpulence would be reckoned 
disgraceful. 
ee sa 
Instruction in Italian and Spanish. 

AY be ~EG 4°S Spanish Class will begin MONDAY, 
I 26th inst. from 6 to 8 in the forenoon. He con- 
tinues his private lessons in both Languages, as usual. 
Translations from and to the Spanish and French Lan- 
guages will be attended to, and speedily despatched. 

Inquire at the Daily Advertiser Office, or at Mr 
SEG A’S Room, No. 228, Washington-street. 

March 23. 5p 


MICHAEL LOVELL, 
ATTORNEY AT Law, 
| ptmerps his frieads and the public, that he has 
opened an Office in Boston, No. 49, North Market- 
street. Any business that may be entrusted to his 
care will receive prompt attention. 
Feb. 16. ep3m * 
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oie on the CITY BANK, bearing interest may 
+N be had on applieation to the Cazhier. 
i April 29. ts 


‘| Westminster-Row. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY EVENING, BY 
JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM, 
CONGRESS-STREET. 
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TERMS. THREE DOLLARS « yest, peysble in advance. 68 
scribers not paying in advance, or @ithbolding payment, voeo bf 
are presented, wift be charred st the rate of THREE BOLLAM 
ANDY FIFTY CENTS. No paper discostinued but by onde ¢ 
the subscriber or at the decsizn of the propricter. Subecribew 
the quarter must psy ONE DOLLAR 8 quarter in advance. #. 
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